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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 
June  1,  1944. 

To  His  Excellency  Edward  Martin, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

Sir: 

We  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  covering  the  biennium  ending  May  31,  1944. 
We  have  seen  fit,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  paper  and  the  problems  of 
printing  and  engraving,  to  condense  it  materially,  just  as  we  have 
been  compelled  because  of  lack  of  materials  and  manpower  to  curtail 
or  suspend  many  of  our  major  programs. 

Despite  these  limitations  and  handicaps,  we  have  progressed.  This 
was  due  principally  to  the  splendid  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  our  field 
and  office  personnel,  and  to  the  fine  cooperation  we  received  from 
sportsmen,  landowners,  and  the  public  in  general. 

The  first  item  in  the  report  is  a summary  of  our  major  accomplish- 
ments. On  the  whole  they  have  been  particularly  gratifying  during 
the  present  emergency. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ROSS  L.  LEFFLER,  President, 

R.  LAMBERTON,  Vice-President, 
NICHOLAS  BIDDLE, 

G.  I.  PHILLIPS, 

HAROLD  MOLTZ, 

Attest:  H.  E.  KILGUS, 

SETH  GORDON,  JOHN  C.  HERMAN, 

Executive  Director.  CARL  B.  ROSENKRANS. 
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MAJOR  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

MEN  IN  SERVICE 

Over  one-third  of  the  Commission’s  field  staff  and  many  of  its  office 
employes  are  in  the  armed  services  as  of  this  writing.  We  wish  all  of 
them  God-speed  and  a safe  return.  In  the  meantime  many  of  our  em- 
ployes are  doing  the  work  of  two  or  more  men. 

FUTURE  PLANNING 

Considerable  study  has  been  given  to  the  development  of  a long- 
term future  program  of  wildlife  restoration  and  management.  A plan 
based  on  employes’  suggestions  was  formulated  and  will  soon  be  given 
final  consideration  by  the  Commission.  This  program  will  become 
operative  when  men  and  materials  are  again  available. 

LAND  MANAGEMENT  CONFERENCE 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth  a conference 
was  held  in  Harrisburg  to  develop  a long-time  management  and  re- 
search program  on  State  Game  Lands.  State  and  Federal  conserva- 
tion agencies  met  to  discuss  methods  of  managing  the  Commission’s 
vast  land  holdings  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

REVENUE 

Although  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses  decreased  as  a natural  result 
of  the  war,  the  revenue  of  the  Commission,  derived  principally  from 
licenses,  amounted  to  over  $3,000,000.  The  accumulated  reserve  in 
the  Game  Fund  now  totals  $1,151,000  and  is  maintained  to  compensate 
for  any  further  reduction  in  income,  and  for  special  development 
projects  after  the  war. 

TIMBER  SALES 

The  sale  of  merchantable  timber  on  State  Game  Lands  was  greatly 
accelerated,  thus  helping  the  war  effort  as  well  as  improving  wildlife 
environment.  The  Game  Fund  received  almost  $31,000  return  from 
the  sale  of  large  quantities  of  various  types  of  timber  products. 

GAME  PROPAGATION 

The  Commission  continued  to  operate  its  four  State  Game  Farms 
in  accordance  with  its  past  policy  to  release  primarily  mature  stock 
in  the  spring.  It  was  able  to  maintain  its  annual  production  goal  of 
30,000  mature  ringneck  pheasants  and  12,500  full-grown  quail.  Addi- 
tional purchases  from  private  breeders  enabled  the  Commission  to 
release  approximately  the  same  numbers  of  these  game  birds  as  dur- 
ing peacetime. 

GAME  TRAPPED  AND  TRANSFERRED 

Special  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  wild  game  trapping  and  transfer 
program  with  the  result  that  more  than  63,000  cottontail  rabbits  were 
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removed  from  areas  where  no  hunting  is  permitted  and  released  on 
places  where  public  hunting  is  allowed — 30,000  during  the  first  half 
of  the  biennium,  and  33,000  the  second  half.  Many  ringneck  pheasants, 
squirrels,  and  raccoons  were  also  trapped  and  restocked. 

RESEARCH 

Although  the  research  program  was  considerably  reduced  because 
of  the  lack  of  trained  personnel,  studies  on  banding  and  tagging  game, 
fur-bearing  animals,  bobwhite  quail,  and  the  propagation  and  nutri- 
tion of  game  birds  were  carried  on  as  practicable.  Other  projects  be- 
gun several  years  before  were  also  continued  and  a new  project  was 
started  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  food  supply  for  wildlife  may 
be  increased. 


LICENSE  REVOCATIONS 

As  usual,  every  available  medium  was  used  to  make  hunters  more 
safety  conscious  and  law  observing.  To  this  end  it  was  necessary  to 
invoke  that  most  serious  penalty,  the  loss  of  hunting  privileges,  in 
578  cases  during  the  two-year  period.  Our  hunting  accidents  have 
been  materially  lowered  over  the  previous  ten-year  average. 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

Two  intensive  campaigns  were  waged  to  save  the  fats  of  fur-bear- 
ing animals  and  to  salvage  deerskins  for  the  war  effort.  More  than 
94  tons  of  grease  and  7,000  deerskins  were  salvaged  the  first  year. 
Reports  of  the  second  year’s  program  were  incomplete  at  this  writing, 
but  it  is  believed  they  will  be  double  the  amount  in  both  cases. 

NEW  LEGISLATION 

Very  little  new  legislation  was  enacted  during  the  biennium,  al- 
though the  Special  Session  of  1942  did  amend  Sections  702,  719  and 
806  of  the  Game  Law  to  give  the  Game  Commission  authority  to 
change  hunting  and  dog  training  hours,  and  to  adjust  the  hours  dur- 
ing which  it  is  permissible  to  carry  certain  firearms  and  ammunition, 
to  conform  with  Federal  War  Time. 

The  regular  Session  of  1943  also  amended  several  provisions  of  the 
law;  namely,  Section  716  to  permit  the  sale  of  deer  skins;  Section  1212 
extending  the  time  for  the  return  of  certain  erroneously  deposited 
fees,  fines  or  other  monies;  and  Section  954  of  the  Penal  Code,  per- 
mitting lessees  or  occupants  to  post  lands  against  trespass.  Hereto- 
fore the  law  gave  only  the  owners  this  privilege.  This  made  it  possible 
to  repeal  the  rarely  used  trespass  act  of  1901. 

Section  716  of  the  Game  Law  was  also  amended  to  prohibit  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  wild  caught  Pennsylvania  raccoons  for  propagating 
purposes,  although  the  sale  of  these  animals  for  release  within  the 
Commonwealth  is  not  affected. 
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GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

HUNTING  LICENSES 

Under  the  law  the  Department  of  Revenue  has  jurisdiction  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  issuance  of  hunting  licenses,  including  settle- 
ment of  accounts  with  the  issuing  agents  and  the  transmission  of 
monies  arising  from  this  source  to  the  State  Treasury  for  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Game  Fund.  The  number  of  licenses  issued  during 
the  past  five  years  is  given  below: 


Year  Resident  Non-Resident 

1939  653,852  9,047 

1940  666,420  12,748 

1941  675,434  10,922 

1942  640,821  8,394 

1943  570,901  11,833 


A decreased  resident  license  sale  in  1943  over  previous  years  was 
expected  because  of  the  war.  However,  no  explanation  exists  for  the 
increased  sale  of  non-resident  licenses. 


HUNTING  ACCIDENTS 

The  Commission  exercised  every  means  at  its  command  to  reduce 
hunting  accidents  to  the  minimum.  This  program  included  the  news 
releases,  radio,  talks,  motion  pictures,  posters,  the  summary  issued 
with  each  and  every  hunting  license,  and  hearings  in  connection  with 
accidents  which  resulted  in  many  license  revocations  and  heavy 
penalties,  particularly  in  the  few  cases  where  human  beings  were  mis- 
taken for  wild  creatures.  During  the  two-year  period  there  were  53 
fatal  and  508  non-fatal  accidents.  The  twenty-year  (1924-1943,  in- 
clusive) average  for  fatal  hunting  accidents  was  44  annually,  44.7 
per  cent  of  them  self-inflicted. 

Throughout  the  biennium  there  was  one  fatal  accident  for  every 
23,244  hunters,  based  on  the  average  annual  license  sale  of  615,974 
during  the  past  two  years,  compared  to  one  for  every  12,976  hunters, 
based  on  an  average  of  572,919  licensed  hunters,  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  The  downward  trend  in  recent  years  indicates  that  the 
Commission’s  determined  safety  campaign  has  produced  excellent  re- 
sults, and  the  indication  is  that  this  progress  will  continue. 

Trend  in  Hunting  Accidents  During  the  Past  Nine  Years 

1935  1936  1937  1938  1939  1940  1941  1942  1943 


Self-Inflicted : 

Fatal  25  15  24  20  16  12  14  8 7 

Non-Fatal  ...  54  47  59  58  66  58  57  23  38 

Inflicted  by  Others: 

Fatal  30  8 21  30  28  31  12  18  20 


Non-Fat  al  ...  198  112  277  380  280  361  313  304  153 

Totals  ...  307*  182*  381  488  390  462  396  353  218 

* When  comparing  these  years  with  those  from  1937  on,  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not 
until  1937  that  the  law  made  the  filing  of  accident  reports  mandatory  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  the  injury.  This  requirement  helped  to  swell  the  annual  number  of  recorded 
non-fatal  accidents  during  the  past  seven  years. 

BIG  GAME  ACCIDENTS 

The  table  below  summarizes  the  hunting  accidents  which  occurred 
while  pursuing  big  game: 


Fatal  Non-Fatal 

Year  Deer  Bear  Total  Deer  Bear  Total 

1942  5 0 5 21  2 23 

1943  6 1 7 27  2 29 


On  the  basis  of  assembled  data  wearing  red  as  a safety  measure 
while  hunting  confirms  all  previous  studies  that  this  practice  decreases 
accidents.  However,  in  the  absence  of  mandatory  regulations  the 
Commission  can  only  renew  its  appeal  to  “Wear  lots  of  Bright  Red.” 

GAME  KILL 

A large  supply  of  game  during  the  past  two  years  enabled  the  Com- 
mission to  fix  rather  liberal  open  seasons  and  bag  limits  on  most 
species.  Although  the  all-out  defense  program  during  1942  and  1943 
restricted  the  number  of  trips  afield  and  the  number  of  hunting  hours 
per  day,  the  kill  for  both  years  was  ample,  as  shown  in  the  table  below. 
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Hunters  bagged  more  than  54,000  legal  bucks  and  nearly  15,000  antlerless  deer,  thereby 
amply  augmenting  their  meat  supply  during  the  lawful  period  venison  may  be 

possessed. 


These  figures  are  based  on  Game-Kill  Reports  filed  by  96.4  per  cent 
of  the  licensed  hunters  in  1942,  and  97.3  per  cent  of  the  licensed 
hunters  in  1943.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  reports  filed  by 
hunters  in  1943  is  also  encouraging. 

Average  Season  oj  1942  Season  of  1943 

Weight  (Final  Report)  (Final  Report) 


Species 

Deer,  Legal  Males  . . 

of 

Each 
115  Lbs. 

Number  Weight 
30,860  3,548,900  Lbs. 

Number  Weight 
23,931  2,752,065 

Lbs. 

Deer,  Legal  Antlerless  80  “ 

Closed 

U 

14,951 

1,196,080 

U 

Total  

30,860 

3,548,900 

U 

38,882 

3,948,145 

tl 

Bears  

175  “ 

149 

26,075 

u 

307 

53,725 

U 

Rabbits  

1%“ 

3,504,390 

6,132,682 

u 

2,572,993 

4,502,738 

a 

Hares  (Snow  Shoe)  . . 

3 “ 

6,019 

18,057 

u 

3,716 

11.148 

u 

Squirrels  

1 “ 

1,201,979 

1,201,979 

a 

779,745 

779,745 

u 

Raccoons  

10  “ 

32,664 

326,640 

u 

45,320 

453,200 

u 

Wild  Turkeys  

10  “ 

3,938 

39,380 

iC 

2,297 

22,970 

u 

Ruffed  Grouse  

1%“ 

237,408 

316,544 

u 

117,219 

156,292 

u 

Ringneck  Pheasants  . 

2%“ 

463,794 

1,275,433 

u 

431,735 

1,187,271 

(( 

Quail  

6 Oz. 

68,409 

25,653 

u 

41,373 

15,515 

u 

Hungarian  Partridges. 

12  “ 

485 

364 

u 

250 

188 

u 

Woodcocks  

6 “ 

27,729 

10,398 

u 

15,588 

5,846 

a 

Rails,  Gallinules  and 
Coots  

4 “ 

2,671 

668 

u 

1,779 

445 

a 

Grackles  (Blackbirds) 

2 y2“ 

38,888 

6,076 

u 

25,764 

4,026 

u 

Waterfowl  

2(4  Lbs. 

64,454 

161,135 

u 

53,998 

134,995 

u 

Woodchucks  

6 “ 

184,921 

1,109,526 

a 

157,202 

943,212 

u 

Total  Number  of  Species 
and  Weight  

5,868,758 

14,199,510 

a 

4,288,168 

12,219,461 

u 

Reduced  to  tons  equal  

7,100 

Tons 

6,110  Tons 
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The  sportsmen  cooperated  wholeheartedly  with  the  Commission  in 
filing  their  Game-Kill  Reports  during  this  period  as  disclosed  in  the 
table  below: 


Number  of  Licenses  Issued  

Percentage  of  Reports  Filed  Voluntarily  (without 

special  reminder  notices)  

Per  cent  of  Game-Kill  Reports  included  in 
Final  Tabulation  


1942 

1943 

649,215 

582,734 

81% 

79.4% 

96.4% 

97.3% 

If  all  of  the  licensed  hunters  would  file  their  reports  promptly  it 
would  save  the  expense  of  mailing  special  reminder  notices,  and  the 
final  report  could  be  published  at  a much  earlier  date. 


ANTLERLESS  DEER  SEASON 

Statewide  open  seasons  for  antlered  or  antlerless  deer,  or  both,  re- 
versal of  seasons,  and  open  seasons  restricted  to  certain  counties  for 
killing  antlerless  deer  with  or  without  permits,  have  brought  about 
fairly  satisfactory  reductions  in  the  herd  in  the  past  years.  It  has  now 
reached  a point  more  nearly  commensurate  with  food  requirements; 
thus  it  was  unnecessary  to  declare  an  antlerless  deer  season  in  any 
part  of  the  Commonwealth  during  1942.  In  1943,  however,  exhaustive 
field  studies  and  farm  and  orchard  damage  complaints  revealed  that  in 
certain  counties  the  deer  population  exceeded  the  carrying  capacity, 
and  that  immediate  action  was  necessary  to  correct  this  condition.  As 
a result,  the  Commission  declared  an  open  season  for  killing  antlerless 
deer  (deer  without  visible  antlers  or  horns)  regardless  of  sex,  size,  age, 
or  camp  limit,  on  December  13,  14  and  15,  in  the  counties  of  Cameron, 
Clinton,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Sullivan,  Tioga  and  Warren.  In 
order  to  limit  the  number  of  persons  who  could  hunt  in  each  of  the 
counties,  $1.00  permits  were  issued  to  qualified  resident  applicants  on 
the  basis  of  five  permits  for  each  deer  to  be  removed,  as  follows: 

Estimated  No.  of  Number  of 


Antlerless  Deer  Permits 

County  To  Be  Removed  To  Be  Issued 

Cameron  1,000  5,000 

Clinton  1,000  5,000 

Lycoming  1,000  5,000 

McKean  3.000  15,000 

Potter  3,000  15,000 

Sullivan  500  2,500 

Tioga  1,000  5,000 

Warren  500  2,500 


Total  11,000  55,000 


There  permits  were  finally  issued  to  kill  antlerless  deer  in  all  ex- 
cept Clinton,  as  follows:  Cameron,  5,000;  Lycoming,  5,000;  McKean, 
14,996;  Potter,  14,998;  Sullivan,  2,500;  Tioga,  4,244;  and  Warren, 
2,500,  a total  of  49,238. 

The  sportsmen  of  Clinton  County  filed  a petition  which  met  the  re- 
quirements of  law  to  abrogate  the  antlerless  deer  season  in  that  county, 
thereby  automatically  closing  the  county  to  hunters. 

It  will  still  be  necessary  to  continue  these  control  measures  from 
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time  to  time  to  keep  the  herd  reduced  to  a size  proportionate  with  an 
ample  natural  food  supply,  to  prevent  it  from  interfering  with  im- 
portant small  game  species,  and  to  minimize  crop  and  orchard  damage. 


SPECIAL  GAME  PERMITS 

The  sections  of  the  Game  Law  under  which  special  permits  are 
issued  were  not  amended  during  the  two-year  period.  The  following 
fable  gives  the  number  issued: 

Taxi-  Ferret  Ferret  Propa-  Field  Retriever  Collect- 

dermist  Owners  Breeders  gating  Trial  Trial  ing 


1941- 42  145  22  3 172  54  3 11 

1943-44  126  3 4 155  21  1 11 

Fur  Regulated  Fox 

Fur  Fur  Dealers’  Shooting  Roadside  Hunting 

Farming  Dealers  Employes  Grounds  Menageries  Clubs 

1942- 43  181  379  20  18  35  15 

1943- 44  146  416  25  12  23  16 

Archery  Special  Dog 

Preserve  Training 

1942- 43  44  48 

1943- 44  46  57 


TAXIDERMY  EXAMINATIONS 

Due  to  the  limited  number  of  applicants,  the  Taxidermy  Board, 
composed  of  three  expert  taxidermists  associated  with  the  Common- 
wealth’s leading  museums,  deemed  it  inadvisable  to  incur  the  expense 
of  conducting  examinations  at  Harrisburg  during  1942  and  1943. 

Applicants  took  their  examinations  from  the  member  of  the  Taxi- 
dermy Board  nearest  their  homes,  and  the  grades,  fixed  by  the  examin- 
ing members,  were  subsequently  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  other 
members.  In  1942  they  examined  three  applicants,  and  in  1943  one, 
all  of  whom  passed  with  satisfactory  grades. 

The  examination  system,  which  has  been  in  effect  for  seven  years, 
gives  the  sportsmen  added  protection,  because  it  lessens  the  chances 
of  valuable  trophies  being  spoiled  by  unskilled  taxidermists.  When- 
ever conditions  warrant,  the  Commission  will  also  call  in  for  examina- 
tion any  licensed  taxidermists  against  whom  two  or  more  legitimate 
complaints  were  registered  during  the  preceding  twelve  months,  before 
renewal  permits  are  granted. 


REGULATED  SHOOTING  GROUNDS 

Only  one  plan  of  operation  is  now  provided  for  regulated  shooting 
grounds;  namely,  the  holder  of  the  permit  and  his  invited  guests  may 
take  or  kill  not  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  pheasants  and  chukar 
partridges  and  90  per  cent  of  the  mallards  or  black  ducks  propagated 
or  purchased  and  released  on  the  premises  each  year,  under  certain 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Game  Law. 
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The  number  of  such  permits  issued  during  the  two  years  and  the 


benefits  accrued  therefrom  are  as  follows: 

June  1,  191$  to  May  31,  1943: 

Number  of  permits  issued  18 

Fees  paid  for  permits  $930.00 

Total  number  of  acres  of  land  and  water  used  for  such  shooting 

purposes  10,758 

Number  of  birds  killed  (4,482  ringneck  pheasants,  1,723  ducks)  6,205 

Number  of  birds  which  escaped  (4,898  pheasants,  1,690  ducks)  6,588 

June  1,  1943  to  May  31,  1944- 

Number  of  permits  issued  12 

Fees  paid  for  permits $585.00 

Total  number  of  acres  of  land  and  water  used  for  such  shooting 

purposes  6,456 

Number  of  birds  killed  (2,964  ringneck  pheasants,  63  ducks)  . . 3,027 

Number  of  birds  which  escaped  (1,630  pheasants,  87  ducks)  . . . 1,717 


In  addition  to  the  $1,515.00  paid  for  these  permits,  6,528  pheasants 
and  1,777  ducks  escaped  the  gunners,  and  served  as  seed  stock  at  no 
cost  to  the  Commission. 

SPECIAL  DOG  TRAINING  AREA  PERMITS 

The  Commission,  upon  receipt  of  an  application  from  a club  or 
organization  having  twenty  or  more  members  who  are  citizens,  or 
twenty  or  more  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  the  payment  of 


There  is  no  more  thrilling:  spectacle  than  a well-trained  dog:  retrieving:  his  master’s 

kill. 
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an  annual  fee  of  $10.00,  may  issue  a permit  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a dog  training  area  for  the  purpose  authorized  by  law. 
No  such  area  shall  be  less  than  one  hundred  acres,  nor  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  no  more  than  four  permits  may  be  issued 
m any  one  county. 

Following  is  a tabulation  of  the  applications  filed  during  the  past 
two  years: 

1942-43  1943-44 


Number  of  counties  in  which  areas  were  established..  29  31 

Number  of  applications  filed  by  organizations  or  clubs  46  56 

Number  of  applications  filed  by  groups  of  20  or  more 

citizens  2 1 

Number  of  acres  set  aside  as  training  areas  8,188  9,838 

Number  of  acres  whereon  the  training  of  all  classes  of 

dogs  was  permitted  21  22 

Number  of  areas  whereon  training  was  limited  to  cer- 
tain kinds  of  dogs  27  35 

Number  of  areas  whereon  guests  were  permitted  to 

train  their  dogs  19  16 

Number  of  areas  where  adjacent  lands  were  open  to 

public  hunting  39  48 

Number  of  areas  where  adjacent  lands  were  not  open 
to  public  hunting  9 9 


FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS 

The  financial  status  of  the  period  covered  by  this  report  is  set  forth 
on  charts  and  in  detailed  tabular  statements  which  appear  in  the 
appendix  and  in  summarized  form  as  follows: 

During  the  first  year  the  sum  of  $1,564,885.98  was  credited  to  the 
Game  Fund;  the  second  year,  $1,503,120.85;  or  a total  of  $3,068,006.83 
for  the  biennium,  $241,720.55  below  the  all-time  record  of  $3,309,727.38 
for  the  1940-42  biennium. 

Expenditures  for  the  first  year  of  the  biennium  were  $1,244,429.07 
and  the  second  year  $1,183,483.13,  or  a total  of  $2,427,912.20. 

The  comparative  figures  below  will  be  of  interest: 


Biennium  Revenue  Expenditures 

1936-38  82,591,452.23  $2,789,806.17 

1938-40  3,016,911.71  2,945,213.83 

1940-42  3,309,727.38  2,918,605.44 

1942-44  3,068,006.83  2,427,912.20 


The  primary  contributing  factors  responsible  for  the  decrease  in 
revenue  include:  (a)  $309,183.04  less  revenue  from  the  sale  of  hunting 
licenses,  (b)  $3,529  reduction  in  special  game  permits,  (c)  $8,389 
less  from  the  sale  of  forest  products  and  Id)  $3,752.69  Pittman- 
Robenson  Federal  Aid.  While  these  decreases  totalled  $324,853.73, 
increases  in  other  items,  including  sale  of  skins,  unserviceable  prop- 
erty, rentals,  special  deer  permits  and  miscellaneous  items  ran  in  excess 
of  the  1940-42  biennium  to  the  amount  of  $83,133.18,  thereby  com- 
pensating for  part  of  the  decrease. 

STATUS  OF  THE  GAME  FUND 

.Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Commission,  just  as  an  indi- 
vidual, has  found  it  necessary  to  curtail  or  even  suspend  programs,  as 
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Over  13,000  tons  of  game  helped  save  valuable  ration  points  during  the  two-year 

period. 


a result  of  priorities,  shortage  of  labor,  etc.,  during  the  present  global 
crisis,  creating  more  than  normal  differences  between  “income”  and 
“expenditures,”  its  long  established  policy  to  keep  expenditures  well 
within  current  revenues  was  continued  during  this  biennium.  This  is 
being  accomplished  by  basing  expenditures  on  a conservative  license 
sale  and  carrying  over  to  the  next  year  for  budgetary  purposes  addi- 
tional revenues  accruing  to  the  Game  Fund.  Under  this  financial  pro- 
gram part  of  the  next  year’s  budget  is  covered  by  cash  in  the  bank  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period.  This  precludes  the  possibility  of  over- 
expending anticipated  revenue. 

WARTIME  RESERVE 

On  Table  No.  4,  pages  47  and  48,  Statement  of  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditures, there  is  an  item  entitled  “Wartime  Reserve,”  $1,151,000 
under  “Analysis  of  Funds  Available  May  31,  1944.”  Three  years  ago 
the  Commission  felt  that  a “Special  Reserve”  should  be  created  for  use 
during  the  war  to  compensate  for  anticipated  loss  of  revenue  due  to 
decreased  license  sales.  Fortunately  this  has  not  happened.  To  say 
that  it  will  not  occur  before  the  end  of  the  war  might  be  assuming 
too  optimistic  a view.  Since  the  license  sale  did  not  materially  de- 
crease, it  has  not  been  necessary  to  use  any  part  of  the  reserve.  The 
reverse  has  been  achieved,  as  it  has  been  possible  to  increase  the 
$107,200  placed  in  reserve  in  June,  1941,  to  $1,151,000.  Of  this  amount 
$377,575  is  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  ear-marked  fund  (75  cents 
from  each  $2.00  Resident  License  fee)  for  the  purchase  and  mainte- 
nance of  State  Game  Lands.  With  this  financial  backlog  it  is  hard  to 
picture  any  exigencies  which  could  not  be  met  satisfactorily  leaving 
ample  funds  to  promote  the  many  major  projects  which  necessarily 
had  to  be  delayed. 
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CAPITAL  INVESTMENTS 

The  annual  published  expenditures  from  time  to  time  include  capital 
investments,  such  as  land,  buildings  and  equipment.  The  actual  con- 
sideration and  the  estimated  value  of  these  capital  items,  excluding 
obsolete  equipment  disposed  of,  appears  below: 

Capital 

Expenditures 


State  Game  Lands  $3,620,500.80  (a) 

Buildings  on  Game  Lands  155,184.00  (b) 

State  Game  Farms  (including  lands,  buildings,  farm 

and  propagating  equipment)  290,147.72  (b) 

Training  School  (including  buildings  and  equipment)  30,755.38  (b) 
Current  Equipment  (including  automobiles,  trucks, 
tractors,  graders,  etc.)  82,143.38  (b) 


Total  $4,178,731.28 


(a)  Consideration  paid  for  lands  (including  title  and  survey  costs). 

(b)  Estimated  value  as  of  May  31,  1944. 

To  reap  the  maximum  benefits  from  these  capital  investments,  it 
logically  follows  that  a certain  amount  of  money  must  be  expended 
annually  for  maintenance,  development  and  utilization,  the  details  of 
which  will  be  found  in  Tables  3 and  4 on  pages  45  to  48,  inclusive. 


Photo  by  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr. 


The  Hungarian  Partridge  turned  out  to  be  one  capital  investment  that  ended  up  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger.  After  numerous  stockings  of  imported  and  farm-reared 
birds,  the  Commission  gave  up  trying  to  acclimate  these  “furriners"  and  exchanged 
the  last  remaining  Huns  for  wild-trapped  South  Dakota  ringnecks — a mutually  bene- 
ficial deal  all  the  way  'round. 
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STATE  GAME  LANDS 

750,000  ACRE  MARK  REACHED 

The  Commission’s  Land  Purchase  Program  has  been  in  existence 
for  practically  a quarter  of  a century,  since  the  bill  authorizing  the 
purchase  of  State  Game  Lands  was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  1919  at  the  instance  of  sportsmen.  It  was  approved  by  Governor 
William  C.  Sproul  on  June  20  of  that  year.  Although  the  program 
got  its  start  immediately  after  the  bill  was  signed,  no  land  was  actu- 
ally acquired  until  1920.  In  fact,  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Kalbfus,  first 
Secretary  of  the  Commission,  was  enroute  to  view  a purchase  project 
in  Warren  County  when  he  met  his  untimelv  death  on  August  10, 
1919. 

During  this  25-year  period,  the  Commission  acquired  749,997.9 
acres  of  State  Game  Lands,  distributed  among  62  of  the  67  counties 
of  the  State.  Approximately  66,875  acres  were  under  contract  for 
purchase  at  the  end  of  the  biennium,  including  a large  area  in  Dauphin 
County  which  the  Commission  had  sought  to  purchase  for  a number 
of  years.  When  that  is  acquired,  63  counties  will  contain  State  Game 
Lands. 


Photo  by  W.  L.  It.  Drake. 

The  “Big;  Inch”  Oil  Pipe  Tine  of  the  Federal  Government’s  Defense  Plant  Corporation 
constructed  in  1943  as  a defense  measure  crosses  seven  blocks  of  State  Game  Bands. 
This  photogiraph  shows  the  line  being;  laid  on  Game  Bands  No.  65  in  Fulton  County. 
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The  land  purchase  program  was  somewhat  curtailed  during  the  past 
two  years,  but  49,691.5  acres  were  acquired,  costing  $190,201.82. 

No  special  efforts  were  made  to  secure  options,  and  because  the  war 
created  a great  demand  for  lumber,  many  woodland  owners  who 
would  otherwise  have  offered  their  lands  held  them  to  conduct  lumber- 
ing operations. 

The  total  consideration  paid  for  the  749,997.9  acres  was  $2,894,- 
556.27,  or  an  average  of  $3.86  per  acre. 

For  more  detailed  information  concerning  lands  acquired  see  Tables 
Nos.  6,  7,  8 and  9 on  pages  50  to  57,  inclusive. 

State  Game  Lands  are  gradually  producing  appreciable  revenues 
through  the  sale  of  timber  and  other  wood  products,  rentals  and  dam- 
ages to  forest  growth  from  licenses  of  rights-of-way  granted,  and  from 
certain  other  sources.  During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  such 
revenues  amounted  to  $48,361.77.  Revenues  from  previous  years 
amounted  to  $76,806.91,  making  a grand  total  of  $125,168.68. 

FEDERAL  AID  IN  WILDLIFE  RESTORATION  FUNDS 

Pittman-Robertson  Land  Purchase  Projects  approved  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  during  the  six-year  period  this  program  has  been  in 
existence,  comprise  169  tracts  totalling  an  estimated  123,669.2  acres. 
The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  land,  including  the  boundary  line  sur- 
veys and  title  abstracting,  amounts  to  $572,700.31.  Of  this,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  obligated  to  pay  75  per  cent,  or  $427,094.66.  Three 
projects,  Nos.  14-L,  15-L  and  17-L,  were  approved  during  this  bien- 
nium, and  the  Commission  received  $179,874.36  in  Federal  Aid  in 
Wildlife  Restoration  Funds.  So  far  a total  of  $350,421.30  has  been 
allocated  to  the  Commission  from  these  Federal  Funds. 

FIXED  CHARGES  IN  LIEU  OF  TAXES 

Since  Commonwealth-owned  land  is  not  subject  to  taxation,  the 
Commission  pays  an  annual  fixed  charge  of  five  cents  per  acre  for 
land  it  owns,  including  State  Game  Lands  and  Game  Farms.  Of  this, 
one  cent  is  paid  to  the  County  Treasurer  and  two  cents  each  to  Town- 
ship School  Directors  and  Township  Road  Supervisors  for  each  acre 
owned  in  the  respective  counties  and  townships. 

During  the  biennium  fixed  charges  were  paid  to  the  following: 


Township  road  supervisors  129,669.75 

Township  school  directors  29,688.33 

County  treasurers  14,826.28 


Total  $74,184.36 


A grand  total  of  $442,512.23  has  been  paid  by  the  Commission  for 
fixed  charges  in  lieu  of  taxes  since  the  land  purchase  program  started. 

COOPERATIVE  FARM-GAME  PROGRAM 

This  program,  of  considerable  value  and  interest  to  farmers  and 
sportsmen,  has  stood  the  test  reasonably  well  under  difficult  condi- 
tions brought  about  by  the  war.  Hunting  on  the  areas  was  some- 
what reduced,  however,  because  so  many  sportsmen  are  serving  their 
country. 
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Three  projects  were  discontinued  because  they  were  unsatisfactory 
for  one  reason  or  another.  Nevertheless,  farms  increased  in  numbers 
from  1,776  to  1,903,  and  the  aggregate  area  jumped  from  146,196 
acres  to  153,574  acres,  regardless  of  the  fact  that,  due  to  a shortage 
of  men,  no  concerted  efforts  were  made  to  expand  the  program  or  to 
enlarge  the  existing  73  project  areas. 

At  the  close  of  the  biennium  41,958.8  acres  were  set  apart  as  refuges 
and  safety  zones,  leaving  111,615.3  acres  open  to  public  hunting. 

AUXILIARY  GAME  REFUGE  PROJECTS  (General  Classification) 

The  number  of  projects  decreased  from  64  to  52,  and  the  aggregate 
area  from  52,349  acres  to  44,814  acres.  Of  this  land,  11,779  acres  are 
in  established  refuges,  leaving  33,035  acres  open  to  public  hunting. 

GAME  PROPAGATION  AREAS 

A number  of  Propagation  Areas  previously  established  were  not 
producing  a sufficient  quantity  of  game  for  stocking  purposes  to  justify 
their  continuance,  and  were  abandoned.  However,  a few  new  projects 
were  added  to  the  program  with  a net  reduction  from  95  to  90  projects, 
and  an  aggregate  area  of  26,656  acres. 


Photo  by  W.  Card  Conklin. 

State  Game  Lands  No.  203,  Marshall  Township,  Allegheny  County. 
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SPECIAL  PRESERVES 


Special  preserves  include  Dog  Training  Preserves  and  Archery  Hunt- 
ing Preserves.  One  Dog  Training  Preserve  was  discontinued,  leaving 
five  still  operative.  They  are  located  in  Montgomery,  Lycoming, 
Forest  and  Clarion,  Erie  and  Washington  Counties,  and  afford  2,668 
acres  upon  which  dogs  may  be  trained  and  field  trials  conducted.  Two 
Archery  Hunting  Preserves  established  in  1937  in  Sullivan  and  Forest 
Counties,  totalling  1,985  acres,  are  still  maintained. 

SPECIAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE  PROGRAM 

Special  Wildlife  Refuge  Projects  are  sponsored,  established,  and 
maintained  by  sportsmen’s  organizations  on  privately  owned  lands 
for  which  they  secure  leases  of  the  hunting  rights.  Although  the 
program  has  great  possibilities,  its  actual  value  up  to  this  time  is 
more  or  less  doubtful.  So  far  128  projects  totalling  43,284  acres  have 
been  established. 

EASEMENTS  GRANTED  ON  STATE  GAME  LANDS 

A majority  of  the  easements  granted  during  the  biennium  were 
for  rights-of-way,  16  licenses  for  which  were  issued  for  this  purpose 
over  19  unit  blocks  of  State  Game  Lands.  An  annual  rental  of  $5.00 
per  acre  is  charged.  Their  aggregate  length  was  79,605.5  feet,  ranging 
from  8 feet  to  100  feet  in  width.  The  total  area  numbered  106.7  acres, 
including  a right  granted  to  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation  of  the 
Federal  Government  permitting  the  laying  of  a 24"  and  a 20"  oil  pipe- 
line across  seven  unit  blocks  of  State  Game  Lands.  No  rental  was 
charged  the  Federal  Government,  an  exception  being  made  in  this  in- 
stance. The  Defense  Plant  Corporation  did,  however,  pay  for  damages 
to  forest  growth  caused  by  the  construction  of  the  two  pipe  lines. 

Damages  collected  during  the  two-year  period  amounted  to 
$3,633.72,  and  the  annual  rentals  totalled  $2,645.34. 

The  Trojan  Powder  Company  was  granted  the  right  to  erect  two 
powder  magazines  on  a plot  395  feet  by  300  feet  within  State  Game 
Lands  No.  182  in  Berks  County  as  a war  measure  for  which  an 
annual  rental  of  $50.00  is  paid. 

SPORTSMEN’S  MAP 

The  need  for  a map  of  the  State  showing  the  general  location  of 
the  various  types  of  game  management  areas  was  long  apparent. 
One  was  finally  developed  as  a Works  Project  Administartion  Art 
Project,  and  25,000  copies  were  secured  for  public  distribution.  It 
shows  not  only  the  location  of  the  land  management  areas,  but  also 
State  Forests,  towns,  important  roads,  counties,  principal  streams,  etc. 

It  was  reproduced  in  six  colors  on  high  quality  paper,  23"  by  36" 
in  size.  The  map  has  been  much  in  demand  by  sportsmen,  and  its 
ornamental  border  depicting  the  game  and  fur-bearing  animals  of  the 
Commonwealth  has  received  a great  deal  of  favorable  comment. 
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Photo  by  C.  Gordon  Krieble 

Sawmill  in  operation  on  Game  Lands  in  Lycoming  County. 

GAME  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Game  land  management  during  the  past  two  years  was  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  maintenance  of  work  previously  completed  and 
to  checking  the  results  of  many  procedures  previously  instituted.  Some 
of  these  were  found  to  be  impractical;  others,  while  useful,  were 
found  to  produce  results  only  after  prohibitive  efforts  and  expense; 
and  many  others  were  found  to  be  both  practical  and  effective. 

On  March  8,  1944,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Common- 
wealth, a conference  was  held  in  Harrisburg  to  enlist  the  best  thinking 
of  our  State  and  Federal  Conservation  Agencies  on  the  Commission’s 
Land  Management  Program  as  related  to  long-term  planning  and 
research.  This  resulted  in  many  suggestions  which  will  be  included 
in  our  future  Land  Management  Program. 

A comprehensive  inventory  was  taken  of  the  Commission’s  holdings, 
and  a method  devised  which  will  give  a complete  and  accurate  picture 
of  each  tract,  including  a survey  of  soils,  cover,  food,  waters,  topog- 
raphy and  wildlife  populations.  When  this  cover  mapping  is  com- 
pleted it  will  enable  the  Commission  to  plan  sound  management  prac- 
tices on  a long-term  basis.  Such  work  has  been  started  on  ten  or 
more  vital  areas,  and  will  progress  as  rapidly  as  competent  help 
becomes  available. 
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MAINTENANCE 

At  the  end  of  the  biennium  the  Commission  owned  750,000  acres  of 
land,  contained  in  184  blocks  scattered  throughout  62  of  the  67  coun- 
ties in  the  State.  This  large  territory  requires  the  annual  mainte- 
nance of  approximately  3,500  miles  of  boundary  line,  which  are  clearly 
marked  and  tagged. 

In  addition,  nearly  1,600  miles  of  refuge  and  special  area  lines  must 
be  maintained  each  year.  This  includes  checking,  repairing  and  re- 
placing wire,  mowing,  and  posting.  During  the  period  covered  by 
this  report  12  new  refuges  were  established  on  the  State  Game  Lands 
and  six  discontinued.  On  State  Forest  Lands  four  new  refuges  were 
set  up  and  six  abandoned. 

A total  of  1,275  miles  of  roads  and  trails  for  efficient  administration 
and  forest  fire  protection  were  maintained  each  year.  Also,  65  miles 
of  new  roads  and  35  miles  of  new  trails  were  constructed  during  the 
past  two  years. 


FOOD  PLOTS 

Approximately  900  acres  of  food  plots  were  planted  to  supplement 
the  natural  food  and  cover  supply  for  wildlife  on  Game  Lands  and 
Farm-Game  Projects.  Many  of  these  plots  are  being  conditioned  so 
that  legumes,  such  as  alfalfa  and  clover,  may  eventually  be  planted. 
When  this  is  done,  food  and  cover  will  be  available  for  several  years 
without  further  expense  or  effort.  Likewise,  approximately  1,700  acres 
were  cultivated  by  farmers  on  a share  basis,  which  gave  the  Commis- 
sion one-third  of  all  crops  produced.  It  is  planned  to  expand  this 
type  of  work  when  such  help  is  more  readily  available. 

CUTTINGS  AND  TIMBER  SALES 

Timber  sales  of  various  kinds  were  completed  on  approximately 
4,000  acres,  which  contributed  to  the  war  effort  to  a marked  degree 
and  improved  the  environment  for  game.  The  following  products 
were  removed  during  the  biennium:  Approximately  4,000,000  board 
feet  of  saw  timber;  2,000  cords  of  paperwood;  3,500  tons  of  mine 
props;  100,000  posts;  and  1,500  cords  of  fire  wood,  which  brought 
a cash  return  to  the  Game  Fund  of  more  than  $31,000.  During  the 
two-year  period,  this  program  was  accelerated  to  the  extent  that  many 
timber  sale  operations  are  still  active,  and  the  benefits  therefrom 
will  continue  throughout  the  ensuing  year. 

Due  to  lack  of  labor,  only  about  200  acres  of  cuttings  of  various 
types  were  made  entirely  by  the  Commission’s  employees.  Neverthe- 
less, the  greater  portion  of  the  cuttings  did  release  from  the  suppres- 
sion of  inferior  species  enough  game  food  trees  and  shrubs,  as  a result 
of  the  increased  sunlight  to  produce  considerably  more  game  food.  In 
addition,  nearly  10,000  trees,  mostly  apple,  were  pruned  in  order  to 
yield  larger  crops  of  fruit  utilized  by  game  birds  and  animals. 
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PLANTING  SEEDLINGS 

The  planting  and  transplanting  of  evergreen  and  game  food  seed- 
lings was  likewise  greatly  curtailed,  due  to  lack  of  help.  However, 
approximately  1,000,000  were  set  out  during  the  past  two  years, 
mostly  in  strips  or  groups,  to  furnish  food  and  cover  where  vitally 
needed.  Future  planting  of  this  type  will  be  intelligently  planned  in 
order  to  obtain  the  highest  percentage  of  survival  possible  and  afford 
tne  maximum  benefits  to  wildlife. 

FOREST  FIRES 

Almost  8,000  acres  of  State  Game  Lands  were  burned  over  by  forest 
fires,  of  which  nearly  300  acres  were  in  refuge  areas.  In  addition,  125 
acres  of  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects  were  burned.  These  fires 
are  generally  caused  by  carelessness,  and  although  in  many  instances 
they  are  temporarily  followed  by  better  food  and  cover  conditions 
for  wildlife,  the  damage  to  the  soil  plus  the  accelerated  degree  of 
erosion  they  encourage  offset  any  value  obtained.  Repeated  fires  on 
the  same  areas  result  in  lower  ecological  types  of  forest  growth,  and 
frequently  cause  them  to  become  biological  deserts  for  many  years. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 

Many  miscellaneous  items  of  work  were  accomplished  during  the 
past  two  years.  These  included  the  building  of  retreats,  feeding  shel- 
ters, bridges,  culverts,  corn  cribs  and  storage  sheds,  cleaning  and 
walling  up  of  springs,  maintenance  of  Commission-owned  telephone 
lines,  erection  of  fencing,  construction  of  small  dams,  repairing  and 
repainting  of  trapping  equipment,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to 
mention. 


ORCHARD  SHARE-CROPPING 

During  this  period  two  share-cropping  agreements  covering  orchards 
on  newly  acquired  Game  Lands  were  negotiated.  This  was  a departure 
from  past  procedure,  but  it  is  believed  that  under  them  the  Commis- 
sion will  realize  a fair  portion  of  the  fruit  produced.  Likewise,  the 
land  will  continue  to  be  kept  suitable  for  small  game  at  no  cost  to 
the  State. 

The  Commission  could  not,  at  present,  provide  the  labor  to  keep 
such  orchards  in  proper  condition.  Therefore,  share-cropping  solves 
the  problem  and  allows  the  cooperator  a fair  return  on  his  investment. 

ASSISTANCE  OF  OTHER  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Very  little  relief  help  was  available  after  May  31,  1942.  It  is  true 
that  twenty  WPA  projects  were  still  operating  on  the  Game  Lands 
at  the  beginning  of  the  biennium,  but  the  last  of  these  terminated  on 
February  27,  1943. 

One  DPA  project  was  also  active  until  December  5,  1943,  when  it 
was  brought  to  a close. 
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Relief  projects  including  the  CCC,  WPA,  NYA  and  DPA  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  development  of  the  Game  Lands.  Their  aid  was 
utilized  to  the  best  advantage,  and  improved  many  environmental 
conditions  for  wildlife. 

Cooperation  was  continued  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in 
experimental  plantings,  etc.,  from  which  much  pertinent  information 
has  been  derived.  Cooperation  was  likewise  continued  with  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  through  the  Pennsylvania  State  Coopera- 
tive Research  Unit,  which  assisted  in  many  of  the  Commission’s 
problems. 

PYMATUNING 

Due  to  travel  restrictions  which  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  visi- 
tors to  the  Pymatuning  Lake,  it  was  deemed  advisable,  on  July  6,  1943, 
to  close  the  Commission’s  museum  at  the  Pymatuning  Refuge  until 
the  end  of  the  emergency,  with  the  understanding  that  large  groups 
may  arrange  to  have  the  museum  open  during  the  time  of  their  visit 
by  first  contacting  the  Commission’s  Field  Division  Supervisor  of  that 
area. 


Photo  by  C.  Gordon  Krieble. 

Some  (lucks  and  geese  at  the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Sanctuary  hang  around  until  the 
last  moment  belore  continuing:  their  southern  migration. 
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PREDATOR  CONTROL 

Bounties  as  follows  were  paid  for  certain  winged  and  four-footed 
predators,  many  of  which  would  in  all  probability  not  have  been 
removed  in  sufficient  numbers  without  this  incentive:  Gray  Fox, 

$4.00;  Weasel,  $0.50;  Adult  Goshawk,  $2.00  (November  1-May  31); 
Fledgling  Goshawk,  $1.00  (November  1-May  31). 

Summary  of  Bounty  Payments 


1942-1943 

1943-1944 

Gray  Foxes 

8,032 

10,354 

*Red  Foxes  

2 

Weasels  

16,509 

13,946 

Goshawks  (adult)  

12 

60 

Goshawks  (fledglings)  

3 

Amount  Paid  

§40,417.50 

848,509.00 

Number  of  ('laims  

8,978 

9,968 

* The  two  red  foxes  on  which  a bounty  was  paid  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1942-1943 
were  killed  in  McKean  County  during  March,  1942,  when  the  bounty  was  still  on  the 
red  fox  in  that  county.  The  claim  was  not  presented  until  almost  four  months  after 
the  animals  were  killed. 


At  its  meeting  on  May  6,  1944,  the  Commission  increased  the  bounty 
on  weasels  from  50  cents  to  $1.00  and  established  a reward  of  $4.00  for 
adult,  and  $2.00  for  fledgling  great  horned  owls  as  of  July  15  to  en- 
courage more  control  of  both  these  predators. 


Nearly  $2,500,000  in  furs  were  taken  in  Pennsylvania  during:  the  past  two  years,  many 
by  young:  farmer  lads  like  those  shown  above. 
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Opossums  are  third  on  the  list  of  Pennsylvania  fur-bearers.  More  than  130,000  con- 
tributed to  the  fur  market  in  1942  and  1943. 


FURBEARERS 

A tabulation  of  the  number  of  fur-bearers  taken  during  the  past 
two  years  is  given  below: 


1941-1.943  1942-1943 


Species 

Number 

Value 

Number 

Value 

Muskrats  

. . 511,775 

§716,960.57 

486,368 

$805,257.83 

Skunks  

. . 228,037 

223,059.03 

148,075 

168.584.76 

Minks  

7,449 

45,304.12 

6,326 

32,211.40 

Opossums 

. . 67,257 

16,805.00 

65,445 

17,589.88 

Beavers  

1,143 

23,028.65 

2,011 

68,387.15 

Otters  

14 

106.75 

Raccoons  .... 

. . . 35,959 

95,992.07 

30,140 

94,200.18 

Weasels  

18,120 

10,047.92 

26.274 

21,853.74 

Red  Foxes  ... 

6.871 

22,579.21 

6.604 

29,528.24 

Gray  Foxes  . . 

6,647 

11,521.95 

8,032 

15,260.80 

Wild  Cats  ... 

18 

29.55 

3 

3.25 

Totals  . . . 

. . . 883,290 

$1,175,434.82 

779,278 

$1,252,877.22 

While  the  take  of  fur-bearing  animals  generally  was  not  as  high  as 
during  the  previous  two-year  period,  due  primarily  to  many  trappers 
being  engaged  in  war  work  or  in  the  armed  services,  their  total  value 
•was  well  over  $700,000  more. 
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GAME  PROTECTION 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

The  enforcement  of  the  game  laws  was  very  satisfactory.  A total 
of  5,170  prosecutions  were  brought,  2,501  the  first  year  and  2,669 
the  second.  Cash  penalties  collected  for  these  offenses  amounted  to 
$118,966.05 — $50,441.55  the  first  year,  $68,524.50  the  second.  In  the 
previous  two  years,  7,506  prosecutions  were  made,  and  $127,895.90  in 
penalties  collected. 

Following  is  a ten-year  tabulation  of  prosecutions  and  penalties: 

TEN- YEAR  SUMMARY 


Fiscal  Year  No.  oj  Prosecutions  Penalties  Collected, 

1934- 1935  2,074  $40,756.31 

1935- 1936  2,392  60,209.11 

1936- 1937  2,278  59,365.20 

1937- 1938  3,962  64,450.75 

1938- 1939  5,119  87,344.48 

1939- 1940  4,370  72,137.42 

1940- 1941  3,972  69,812.68 

1941- 1942  3,534  57,883.21 

1942- 1943  2,501  50,441.55 

1943- 1944  2,669  68,524.50 


Photo  by  Allan  T.  Studholme. 

Game  Protector  putting  the  legal  "punch”  of  approval  on  the  big  game  tag  of  a lucky 

nimrod. 
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HUNTERS’  LICENSES  REVOKED 

Revocation  of  hunting  and  trapping  rights  is  exercised  only  in  the 
more  flagrant  game  law  violations  and  is  the  most  effective  form  of 
punishment  in  promoting  better  law  observance.  The  number  of  li- 
censes revoked  during  the  two-year  period  follow: 


Hunters’  licenses  revoked  in  1942  258 

Hunters’  licenses  revoked  in  1943  318 

Total  576 


REFEREE’S  HEARINGS 

Persons  who  injure  others  by  gunfire,  destroy  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty, assault  landowners,  or  commit  other  acts  of  carelessness  or  van- 
dalism while  hunting  or  trapping,  are  subject  to  license  revocations  of 
from  one  to  five  years  through  hearings  held  by  a referee  appointed 
by  the  Commission.  The  primary  purpose  of  these  hearings  is  to  pro- 
mote safety  among  hunters,  and  the  results  obtained  in  the  seven 
years  this  law  has  been  in  effect  have  been  most  gratifying.  During 
the  biennium  such  hearings  were  held  as  follows: 


Licenses  Defendants 

Year  Hearings  Revoked  Discharged 

1942  61  36  25 

1943  42  33  9 


Totals  103  69  34 


GAME  FEEDING 

The  purchase  of  food  for  wildlife  was  necessarily  curtailed  due  to 
war  conditions.  Fortunately,  however,  the  two  winters  were  quite 
mild  and  extensive  artificial  feeding  was  not  required.  Sportsmen, 
farmers,  and  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  are  to  be  commended  for  having 
rendered  valuable  assistance  in  emergencies. 


Sportsmen,  Boy  Scouts,  farmers  and  others  helped  feed  game  in  emergencies. 
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Expenditures  for  game  feeding  during  the  past  ten  years  are 
given  for  comparison: 

1934- 1935  $9,121.32  1939-1940 

1935- 1936  26,842.09  1940-1941 

1936- 1937  11,717.55  1941-1942 

1937- 1938  5,457.00  1942-1943 

1938- 1939  7,471.70  1943-1944 

DEER  KILLED  TO  PROTECT  PROPERTY 

Farmers  and  orchardists,  in  exercising  their  rights  under  the  law  to 
protect  growing  crops  against  deer,  killed  2,971  of  these  animals,  of 
which  nearly  95%  were  retained  for  food  as  partial  recompense  for 
damage  sustained.  These  deer  were  killed  in  41  of  the  Common- 
wealth’s 67  counties.  Their  removal  affords  but  slight  relief  to  the 
general  deer  problem  and  has  not  assisted  substantially  in  reducing 
the  herd. 


Deer  killed  and  retained  for  food  2,816  (94.8%) 

Deer  delivered  to  hospitals  and  other  charitable  in- 
stitutions for  human  consumption  137  ( 4.6%) 

Unfit  for  human  consumption  18  ( .6%) 


Total  2,971 


$9,892.53 

10,217.34 

9,735.92 

7,495.07 

2,771.46 


DEER-PROOF  FENCES 

The  Government’s  ban  upon  the  use  of  steel  for  purposes  not  con- 
sidered essential  to  the  war  effort  prevented  the  purchase  of  any  new 
deer-proof  fencing,  and  none  of  the  $10,000.00  a year  appropriated 
for  this  purpose  was  expended.  Only  a limited  amount  of  fencing  was 


As  long:  as  the  deer  herd  is  kept  under  control  and  ample  natural  food  is  provided 
the  animals  seldom  encroach  on  farmlands  adjacent  to  their  forest  homes. 
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supplied  to  farmers  and  orchardists,  and  this  was  furnished  from  re- 
claimed stock  which  had  been  received  on  pre-war  orders.  The  follow- 
ing deer-proof  fencing  was  supplied  during  this  period: 


County 
Centre 
Juniata  . . . 
Warren  . . . 


No.  of  Rods 

75 

102 

131 


Total  308 

The  high  cost  of  such  fencing,  which  has  now  advanced  to  approxi- 
mately $1.70  a rod  delivered,  makes  this  form  of  relief  from  deer 
damage  almost  prohibitive. 


BEAR  DAMAGE 

Bear  damage  increased  considerably  in  the  past  two  years,  evidently 
due  to  a corresponding  jump  in  the  bear  population  and  a rather 
light  kill  by  the  hunters.  Out  of  an  annual  ear-marked  appropriation 
of  $3,000  for  payment  of  damage  by  bears  to  livestock,  poultry  and 
bees,  claims  were  satisfied  as  follows: 


Paid  for  bear  damage,  fiscal  year  1942-1943  $1,456.25 

Paid  for  bear  damage,  fiscal  year  1943-1944  2,955.65 


Total  84,411.90 

Expenditures  by  counties  for  the  two-year  period  follow: 


Cows 

No.  of 

Sheep 

Bee 

and 

Amount 

County 

Claims 

Killed 

H ives 

Calves 

H ogs 

Paid 

Bradford  

2 

2 

10 





$95.00 

Clarion  

4 

— 

4 

— 

— 

42.00 

Clearfield  

1 

— 

— 

— 

4 

110.00 

Clinton  

3 

— 

16 

— 

— 

160.00 

Elk  

6 

2 

11 

— 

— 

129.45 

Forest  

9 

6 

9 

— 

— 

147.00 

Indiana  

6 

21 

— 

— 



181.00 

Jefferson  

2 

— 

2 

— 

1 

36.00 

Lveoming  

1 

— 

6 

- - 

— 

90.00 

McKean  

39 

56 

13 

3 



800.20 

Monroe  

1 

— 

4 





32.00 

Northampton  

1 

— 

2 





26.05 

Northumberland 

1 

— 

21 

— 



210.00 

Potter  

55 

166 

15 





1.681.20 

Somerset  

4 

4 



1 



67.00 

Sullivan  

2 

1 

— 

1 

25.00 

Tioga  

Warren  

25 

26 

25 

— 

— 

507.00 

4 

— 

7 

— 

— 

73.00 

Totals  166  284 

Average  paid  per  head  of  sheep  

Average  paid  per  bee  hivp  

Total  paid  for  sheep  killed  

Total  paid  for  bee  hives  destroyed  .... 

145 

4 

6 

$4,411.90 

$9.82 

9.53 

2,789.20 

1,381.70 

Each  claim  is  thoroughly  investigated  by  Game  Protectors  before 
approval  for  payment. 
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The  annual  production  of  30,000  mature  pheasants  was  maintained  at  the  State 

Game  Farms. 


PROPAGATION 

GAME  FARM  OPERATIONS 

In  spite  of  the  extreme  difficulty  in  securing  the  necessary  high-qual- 
ity feeds,  labor,  and  equipment  to  carry  on  a full-scale  propagation 
program,  the  Commission  continued  operation  of  its  four  State  Game 
Farms  in  accordance  with  its  past  policy  to  release  primarily  mature 
stock  in  the  spring  of  each  year.  The  annual  production  goal  of  at 
least  30,000  mature  pheasants  and  12,500  full-grown  quail  was  main- 
tained, but  because  of  adverse  conditions  and  war  difficulties  it  was 
impossible  to  meet  the  goal  of  2,000  wild  turkeys  for  release,  or  to 
approach  the  Commission’s  quail  objective  during  the  second  year 
of  the  biennium. 

During  1942,  2,928  Hungarian  partridges  were  released;  none  were 
released  in  1943.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  thousands  of  the  birds  had 
been  released  during  the  past  few  years,  the  plantings  had  not  re- 
sponded well  and  the  Commission  discontinued  their  propagation. 
All  of  the  Hungarian  partridges  on  hand  were  exchanged  for  twice 
the  number  of  wild-trapped  ringneck  pheasants  with  South  Dakota 
during  the  spring  of  1944.  Half  of  these  pheasants  were  retained  for 
breeding  stock,  the  balance  were  released  in  the  northern  half  of 
the  State. 
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The  production  records  for  the  calendar  years  1942  and  1943  are 
presented  in  the  table  below.  (For  acreage  and  cost  of  the  game  farms 
please  refer  to  Table  No.  5,  page  49.) 

STATE  GAME  FARM  PRODUCTION  RECORD 


Calendar  Year 

Ringneck  Pheasants:  19/$  1943 

Total  number  of  eggs  produced  196,669  182,301 

Total  number  of  eggs  shipped  to  sportsmen...  4,206  2,368 

Total  number  of  day-old  chicks  shipped  to 

sportsmen  28,773  19,040 

Total  number  of  six-week-old  birds  shipped 

to  sportsmen  15,399  12,225 

Total  number  of  12  to  24-week-old  birds  for 

release  4,000  — - 

Total  number  of  mature  birds  for  release  37,534  32,057 

Bobwhite  Quail : 

Total  number  of  eggs  produced  50,500  43,117 

Total  number  of  eggs  shipped  to  sportsmen  . . 60  700 

Total  number  of  day-old  chicks  shipped  to 

sportsmen  — 86 

Total  number  of  six-week-old  birds  shipped 

to  sportsmen  925  — 

Total  number  of  mature  birds  for  release  15,461  12,529 

Hungarian  Partridges: 

Total  number  of  eggs  produced  9,819 

Total  number  of  mature  birds  for  release  ....  2,928  — 

Wild  Turkeys: 

Total  number  of  eggs  produced  (areas)  2,254  986 

Total  number  of  eggs  produced  (farm)  2,977  3,452 

Total  number  of  twelve-week-old  birds  for 

release  505  — 

Total  number  of  mature  birds  for  release 499  436 


During  the  biennium,  no  new  wild  turkey  propagating  areas  were 
established.  As  in  the  past,  the  twenty-one  areas  wTere  used  for  egg 
collecting  and  stocking  purposes. 

GAME  PURCHASES 

The  Commission’s  game  purchase  program  was  continued  during 
the  biennium  in  accordance  with  established  policy.  Contracts  were 
awarded  in  the  spring  of  each  year  for  the  delivery  of  mature  birds 
during  the  early  winter  and  spring,  approximately  one  year  later.  The 
following  table  presents  a summary  of  the  game  purchases  during 
the  biennium: 


GAME  PURCHASES— 1942-1944  BIENNIUM 


Kinds  oj  Game 
Rabbits  

Number, 

1942-1943 

41,202 

15,855 

5,366 

Cost 

(Including 

Transpor- 

tation 

Charges) 

$37,231.00 

31,773.69 

10,234.79 

Number, 

1943-1944 

Cost 

( Including 
Transpor- 
tation 
Charges) 

Ringneck  Pheasants  . . 
Bobwhite  Quail  

14,621 

4,779 

$36,740.17 

10,046.50 

$79,239.48 

$46,786.67 
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LIVE  TRAPPING  AND  TRANSFER  OF  WILD  GAME 

This  activity  has  now  become  one  of  the  major  programs  of  the 
Game  Commission.  The  war  has  made  it  doubly  necessary  to  trap  and 
remove  rabbits  and  other  game  from  metropolitan  areas  where  thou- 
sands of  Victory  gardens  have  been  planted  during  the  past  two  years. 
During  the  season  of  1942-43,  5,232  rabbits  were  trapped  and  re- 
moved from  Allegheny  County  alone.  This  campaign  was  possible  only 
through  the  close  cooperation  of  the  Field  Officers,  Deputy  Game 
Protectors,  representatives  of  sportsmen’s  organizations,  and  Boy 
Scouts. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  in  spite  of  an  ever-increasing  manpower 
shortage,  a record  number  of  rabbits  was  trapped  and  transferred.  The 
splendid  cooperation  of  military  officials  enabled  our  officers  to  trap 
and  remove  2,086  rabbits  from  the  Letterkenny  Ordnance  Reservation 
near  Chambersburg  and  887  from  the  Pennsylvania  Ordnance  Works 
at  Allenwood,  south  of  Williamsport.  These  two  areas  and  the  Maiden 
Creek  Dam  Area  near  Reading,  with  a total  of  1,017,  produced  the 
largest  number  of  rabbits  trapped  from  individual  areas. 

In  order  to  have  plenty  of  trapping  equipment  available  for  an  ex- 
panded program  this  coming  winter,  7,500  new  traps  and  500  crates 
have  been  secured. 


More  than  63,000  cottontail  rabbits  were  live  trapped  from  protected  areas  and 
released  where  public  hunting:  is  allowed. 
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The  numbers  of  game  birds  and  mammals  trapped  and  transferred 
are  listed  below: 


WILD  GAME  TRAPPED 
Species 

Cottontail  Rabbits  

Raccoons  

Gray  Squirrels  

Woodchucks  

Ringneck  Pheasants  


AND  TRANSFERRED 
Fiscal  Year 
1942-43 

30,144 

74 

440 

8 

2,185 


Fiscal  Year 
1943-44 
33,083 
75 
547 
20 
1,589 


TOTAL  GAME  RELEASES,  1942-1943 


Species 

Farms 

Pur- 

chases 

Trapped 

Farm- 

Game 

Cooper- 

ators 

Totals 

Cottontail  Rabbits  

— 

41.202 

30,144 

— 

71,346 

Raccoons  

— 

— 

74 

— 

74 

Gray  Squirrels  

— 

— 

440 

— 

440 

Woodchucks  

— 

— 

8 

— 

8 

Ringneck  Pheasants  

30.898 

15.855 

2,185 

9,225* 

58,163 

Bobwhite  Quail  

13,358 

5,3661 

— 

— 

18.724t 

Hungarian  Partridges  

2,074 

— 

— 

— 

2,074 

Wild  Turkeys  

935 

— 

— 

— 

935 

* Six  weeks  of  age.  Released  on  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects, 
t Includes  302  birds  shipped  to  the  Fisher  State  Game  Farm  to  replace  a like 

number 

of  birds  sent  to  Field  Officers. 

TOTAL 

Species 

GAME  RELEASES,  1943-1944 
Pur- 

Farms  chases  Trapped 

Farm- 

Game 

Cooper- 

ators 

Totals 

Cottontail  Rabbits  

— 

— 

33,083 

— 

33,083 

Raccoons  

— 

— 

75 

— 

75 

Gray  Squirrels  

— 

— 

547 

— 

547 

Woodchucks  

— 

— 

20 

— 

20 

Ringneck  Pheasants  

29,928 

16.213J 

1.586 

7,686* 

55,416t 

Bobwhite  Quail  

4.7041 

4,779 

— 

— 

9,483+ 

Hungarian  Partridges  

2,480§ 

— 

— 

— 

2,480§ 

Wild  Turkeys  

745 

— 

— 

— 

745 

* Six  weeks  of  age.  Released  on  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects, 
t Includes  300  discarded  breeders  sent  to  Fulton  County  for  research  purposes. 
t Includes  1,592  received  from  the  State  of  South  Dakota  in  exchange  for  Hungarian 
Partridges ; 1,911  additional  South  Dakota  Pheasants  were  shipped  to  the  Game  Farms 
for  breeders.  Balance  of  shipment  will  be  delivered  winter  of  1944-45. 

§ Includes  2,029  shipped  to  State  of  South  Dakota  in  exchange  for  Ringneck  Pheasants. 

RESEARCH 

The  studies  conducted  by  the  Division  of  Propagation  and  Research 
during  the  1943-44  biennium  are  briefly  described  below: 

I.  Studies  financed  entirely  by  Commission  funds  were  as  follows: 
1.  Banding  and  Tagging  Program 

Continuing  this  program,  experimental  releases  of  banded 
farm-raised  pheasants  and  quail  were  made  and  approxi- 
mately 2,000  wild-trapped  South  Dakota  ringneck  pheas- 
ants were  banded  and  released  in  the  northern  tier  counties 
early  in  the  Spring  of  1944.  Valuable  information  concern- 
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ing  survival,  movement,  habitat  selection,  and  other  factors 
is  being  assembled. 

2.  Physiological  Studies 

Little  work  was  done  in  this  field  and  laboratory  project 
since  it  was  necessary  to  suspend  operations  at  the  Loyal- 
sock  Experiment  Station  early  in  the  biennium.  However, 
additional  information  was  obtained  on  the  effects  of  “wet- 
tings” upon  young  game  birds. 

3.  Rabbit  Repellent  Studies 

Controlled  experiments  were  conducted  on  fenced  plots  in 
an  effort  to  determine  the  rabbit  repellent  value  of  various 
chemical  applications.  The  work  was  not  yet  completed 
at  the  termination  of  the  biennium,  but  much  valuable 
information  had  been  gained. 

II.  Projects  carried  out  under  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act, 

financed  in  part  (75%)  Try  the  Federal  Government,  were: 

1.  General  Ecological  Investigation 

It  was  necessary  to  discontinue  this  project  early  in  the 
biennium.  The  study  was  concerned  primarily  with  the 
cottontail  rabbit,  and  although  the  work  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted, detailed  information  on  seasonal  food  and  cover 
requirements,  breeding  phenomena,  physiology,  and  other 
factors  was  obtained. 

2.  Fur-Bearing  Animal  Studies 

Under  this  project  a study  of  the  red  and  gray  foxes  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  was  completed.  From  this  work 
much  valuable  information  on  the  ecology,  life  history, 
and  economic  importance  of  foxes  has  been  obtained. 

3.  Bobwhite  Quail  Project 

In  the  fall  of  1943,  a quail  study  was  inaugurated  to  obtain 
the  following  information:  (1)  Present  status  of  the  quail; 
(2)  more  complete  life  history  data;  (3)  effects  of  land 
uses  on  quail  populations;  (4)  effects  of  cover  and  weather 
factors;  (5)  factors  that  cause  present  self-maintaining 
quail  areas;  (6)  value  of  winter  feeding;  (7)  results  of 
quail  releases;  (8)  effects  of  hunting  pressure;  (9)  suit- 
ability of  propagated  quail  for  releasing;  (10)  winter  trap- 
ping and  holding  of  wild  quail  for  spring  liberation.  Prog- 
ress reports  show  that  many  valuable  data  have  already 
been  gained  on  quail  populations,  winter  mortality,  breed- 
ing phenomena,  and  nesting  and  juvenile  mortality. 

III.  The  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit. 

This  unit,  financed  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  the  American 
Wildlife  Institute,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the  Com- 
mission, continued  its  work  centered  at  State  College.  Due  to  the  lack 
of  personnel,  the  unit  has  been  forced  to  suspend  most  of  the  projects; 
however,  the  three  following  projects  are  still  active: 
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1.  The  Propagation  and  Nutrition  of  Game  Birds 

Under  this  project  satisfactory  wartime  pheasant  and  quail 
feed  formulas  were  developed  which  made  it  possible  for 
the  Commission  to  continue  its  propagation  program.  In 
addition,  much  valuable  information  has  been  gained  re- 
garding the  vitamin  requirements  of  pheasants  and  quail 
which  will  be  of  definite  value  to  the  Commission. 

2.  Homing  and  Migration  Study 

During  the  biennium  a project  was  instituted  to  obtain  ad- 
ditional information  on  the  mysteries  of  migration.  The 
work,  using  carrier  pigeons  as  subjects,  is  progressing  fa- 
vorably and  when  completed  may  throw  a new  light  on  the 
theory  of  bird  migration. 

3.  Forest  Tree  Fertilization  Project 

Near  the  close  of  the  biennium  a new  project  was  started 
to  determine  the  value  of  applying  fertilizers  to  forest  trees 
in  an  effort  to  increase  the  annual  mast  and  browse  pro- 
duction. 

In  addition  to  the  above  projects,  the  Cooperative  Unit  carried  on 
the  following  studies  during  the  first  part  of  the  biennium,  but  war 
conditions  necessitated  their  suspension:  (a)  Ecological  Study  of  the 
Relationship  of  the  Forest  Types  and  the  AVildlife  Species  Found 
Thereon;  (b)  "Wild  Turkey  Management  Study;  (c)  AVeasel  Popula- 
tion Study;  (d)  Food  Habits  Studies;  (e)  Silvicultural  Practices  Af- 
fecting Deer  Foods;  (f)  Quail  Management  Study  and  Quail  Trap- 
ping, Release,  and  Movement  Study;  (g)  Cottontail  Distribution 
Study;  (h)  AVoodcock  Migration  Study. 

Either  final  or  progress  reports  have  been  submitted  on  these  re- 
search projects  and  many  data  of  definite  value  have  been  made 
available  to  the  Commission. 


A Quail  trapping:,  release,  and  movement  study  was  conducted. 
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Sportsmen’s  clubs  encouraged  mans  schools  to  carry  on  conservation  programs  of  one 

sort  or  another. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

A noticeable  decrease  occurred  in  the  number  of  requests  for  speakers 
and  motion  pictures,  nevertheless  2400  meetings  were  attended  by 
various  members  of  the  Commission  and  its  field  and  office  personnel, 
reaching  more  than  500,000  persons. 

VISUAL  EDUCATION 

Only  such  motion  pictures  that  directly  or  indirectly  benefitted  the 
war  effort  were  produced,  and  these  dealt  primarily  with  the  saving 
of  deerskins  and  fur-bearing  animal  fats,  the  prevention  of  forest  fires, 
and  safe  hunting.  Additional  material  was  assembled  for  producing 
a 1600-foot  color  film  on  A^arious  wildlife  problems  confronting  the 
Commission,  but  will  not  be  available  for  distribution  until  about  the 
first  of  January,  1945.  Due  to  the  scarcity  of  film  so  vital  to  the 
armed  forces,  the  Commission  decided  not  to  plan  any  other  pictures 
for  the  duration. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  same  thing  A\ras  true  of  publications,  and  the  shortage  of  paper, 
metals  for  engraAdngs,  and  the  increased  problems  of  printing  all  com- 
bined to  make  the  department  decide  to  withhold  publications  of  any 
new  bulletins  or  pamphlets,  or  to  reprint  old  ones  except  when  abso- 
lutely necessary. 
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On  the  other  hand,  strenuous  effort  was  made  to  increase  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Commission’s  monthly  publication,  The  Pennsylvania 
Game  News,  which  is  being  used  quite  extensively  in  promoting  vari- 
ous projects  instituted  by  the  Federal  Government,  such  as  saving 
deerskins  and  fur-bearing  animal  fats,  and  others  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned. As  a result  of  these  efforts  circulation  jumped  from  18,432 
as  of  June  1,  1942,  to  23,376  as  of  May  31,  1944.  There  is  every  evi- 
dence, based  on  the  number  of  service  men  who  are  subscribing,  that 
the  circulation  will  continue  to  increase. 

NEW  PROJECTS 

At  the  request  of  the  War  Production  Board,  a campaign  to  salvage 
deerskins  and  fur-bearing  animal  fats  was  conducted  which  resulted 
in  the  personal  donation  by  hunters  of  over  7,000  deerskins  in  the 
winter  of  1942,  and  the  saving  of  94  tons  of  fats  by  fur-dealers,  trap- 
pers and  rendering  plants. 

Probably  many  more  deerskins  were  salvaged  in  1943  as  a result  of 
new  legislation  permitting  the  sale  of  such  hides,  but  hunters  did  not 
report  them.  No  record  of  fur-bearing  animal  fats  salvaged  was  avail- 
able for  that  year,  but  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  tonnage  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  previous  season. 

EXHIBITS 

All  major  exhibits  were  discontinued  for  the  duration  and  only  such 
portable  displays  as  had  previously  been  made  were  furnished  from 
time  to  time  to  interested  groups  throughout  the  State. 

POSTERS 

A very  interesting  series  of  six  colored  educational  posters  -were 
prepared,  10,000  each  of  which  will  be  made  available,  especially  to 
schools.  In  addition,  30,000  posters  on  safe  hunting,  contributed  by  the 
Sporting  Arms  and  Ammunition  Manufacturers’  Institute,  were  widely 
distributed  before  each  hunting  season. 

More  than  20,000  silk  screen  posters  prepared  by  a WPA  art  proj- 
ect were  distributed,  as  well  as  10,000  special  placards  encouraging 
hunters  and  trappers  to  salvage  their  deerskins  and  fur-bearing  animal 
fats  for  the  war  effort.  This  project  was  discontinued  on  January  1, 
1943.  Another  WPA  project,  with  laboratory  facilities  in  Philadelphia, 
revised  the  Commission’s  entire  photo  tile  of  some  5,000  pictures. 
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TRAINING 

The  Commission’s  Training  School  has  truly  been  a “prep”  school 
for  those  of  its  employees  who  joined  the  U.  S.  military  forces.  The 
semi-military  discipline,  the  regularity  of  activities,  and  the  limited 
amount  of  military  drill,  athletics,  rifle  and  revolver  instruction,  have 
all  paid  big  dividends  to  the  officers  of  the  Commission  who  are  serv- 
ing their  country  in  World  War  II.  Their  letters  clearly  indicate  how 
highly  they  value  the  instruction  received  at  the  school,  and  the 
ratings  and  assignments  they  have  attained  in  all  branches  of  the 
service  bear  further  proof  of  the  value  of  the  training  program. 

Fifty-two  men  were  graduated  from  the  school  in  the  first  two 
classes  of  March  1,  1937  and  March  1,  1938.  Seven  of  these  men  have 
since  left  the  Commission  for  other  employment,  while  23  of  the  re- 
maining 45  are  serving  in  the  armed  forces. 

Twenty-four  were  graduated  in  the  third  student  class  on  February 
28,  1942.  Seven  of  these  men  were  enrolled  in  the  military  service 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  and  nine  joined  later,  making 
a total  of  16  out  of  the  class  of  24,  or  a grand  total  of  39  graduate 
student  officers  out  of  69  men  in  their  country’s  service.  In  addition, 
three  of  the  older  field  officers  enrolled  in  the  army,  making  a grand 
total  of  42  field  officers  who  have  or  are  now  serving  Uncle  Sam. 


Under  modern  wildlife  conservation  practices  game  protectors  in  the  making  must 
learn  many  other  things  than  management  and  law  enforcement.  They  mnst  learn, 
among  other  things,  how  to  live-trap  game  when  necessary.  Above  is  a colony 

pheasant  trap  in  operation. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  class  it  was  decided  to  close  the  school 
for  the  duration  and  under  present  State  Civil  Service  Laws  the 
Commission  cannot  enroll  another  class  until  six  months  after  the  close 
of  the  war. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  Division  of  Training  revised  the 
Field  Division  Office  filing  system,  which  is  now  installed  in  the  seven 
Field  Headquarters. 

Prior  to  this  revision  the  seven  Field  Division  stenographers  and 
clerks  were  called  to  Harrisburg  for  in-service  training.  The  objects 
were  to  make  them  more  efficient  and  able  to  handle  more  office  de- 
tails, thus  freeing  the  Supervisors  for  broader  administrative  duties; 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  methods  of  operation  in 
the  office;  and  to  give  them  a better  understanding  of  the  reasons  for 
certain  instructions,  etc.;  and  finally  to  create  good  fellowship  and  to 
stimulate  interest  in  their  work. 

During  this  coming  fall  and  winter  courses  in  public  relations,  office 
practices,  etc.,  will  be  given  for  the  clerks,  secretaries,  and  stenog- 
raphers of  the  Harrisburg  Office.  Future  plans  contemplate  a greatly 
enlarged  program  to  provide  training  for  all  groups  of  employees. 


Game  Protectors  are  also  instructed  in  proper  techniques  of  trapping  predators  in 
order  to  control  these  creatures  when  necessary. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Legal  Procedure  and  Related  Subjects: 

a.  Bound  in  Brown  Cloth  $1.00 

b.  Bound  in  Black  Leatherette  1.25 

Bulletin  No.  11 — More  Food  for  Upland  Game  Free 

Bulletin  No.  15 — An  Introduction  to  the  Mammals  of  Pennsylvania....  .10 

Bulletin  No.  17 — Pennsylvania  Bird-Life  .10§ 

Bulletin  No.  16 — Wildlife  in  the  Farm  Program  Free 

Bulletin  No.  18 — Pennsylvania  Wildlife  25§ 

Bulletin  No.  19 — Pymatuning  State  Game  Refuge  and  Museum  .10 

Pamphlet  No.  1 — A Conservation  Program  for  Women’s  Organizations. . Free 

Pamphlet  No.  2 — Attracting  Birds  Free 

Pamphlet  No.  3 — The  Black  Bear  in  Pennsylvania  Free 

Pamphlet  No.  4 — The  Beaver  in  Pennsylvania  Free 

Pamphlet  No.  5 — The  Ringneck  Pheasant  in  Pennsylvania  Free 

Pamphlet  No.  6 — The  White-tailed  Deer  in  Pennsylvania Free 

Special  Pamphlets: 

Flushing  Bar  Free 

Special  Wildlife  Refuge  Projects  Free 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  News,  official  monthly  publication  of  the  Com- 
mission— 5(R  a year  to  all  residents,  $1.00  to  non-residents.  Applica- 
tions should  be  directed  to  the  Commission’s  offices  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Educational  Posters — Colored  posters  depicting  various  phases  of  the 
Commission’s  program  are  available  to  School  Teachers,  Boy  Scout 
Executives,  Sportsmen's  Organizations,  Farm-Youth  Groups  and  Civic 
and  Patriotic  Organizations,  but  not  to  individuals  Free 

Motion  Pictures — Numerous  motion  pictures  in  color  are  available  in 
the  offices  of  the  seven  Field  Division  Supervisors.  They  show  the 
numerous  activities  of  the  Commission,  hunting,  trapping,  bird  and 
animal  life,  etc Free 


§ Pennsylvania  Bird-Life  can  be  purchased  in  lots  of  20  or  more  for  only  6c  each. 
Pennsylvania  Wildlife  can  be  purchased  in  lots  of  20  or  more  for  only  15c  each. 
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TABLE  No.  1 

SUMMARIZED  FUNCTIONAL  EXPENDITURES 


The  expenditures  of  the  Commission  during  the  biennium  have  been 
subdivided  into  major  activity  groupings  as  follows: 

Part  oj 
Dollar 

Game  Protection  (Salaries  and  Expenses  incident  to  Law 
Enforcement,  Game  Feeding,  Game  Distribution,  Assisting 
in  Enforcement  of  Fish  and  Forest  Laws,  and  other  field 
activities,  but  excluding  cost  for  Field  Division  Admin- 
istration, Training  School  and  Feed  for  Game)  $635,676.17  26.19/ 

Management  of  Game  Lands  (Salaries  and  Expenses  of 
Land  Management  Game  Protectors  and  other  employes 
incident  to  maintenance  and  development  work  on 
1,038,287  acres  of  purchased  and  leased  Game  Lands  and 
1,192  Game  Refuges,  and  fixed  charges  in  lieu  of  taxes)..  479,925.12  19.77 / 

Game  Purchases  and  Propagation  (including  Expenditures  for 
equipment  and  operating  four  State  Game  Farms,  and 
wild  game  transfer)  443,584.18  18.27/ 

Acquisition  of  Game  Lands  (including  title  and  survey  work, 
mostly  capital  investment)  307,274.74  12.66/ 

Payment  of  Bounties  102,408.48  4 .22 ^ 

Public  Education  (including  Game  News,  Motion  Pic- 
tures, Exhibits,  General  Bulletins,  etc.)  100,396.47  4.14/ 

Field  Division  Administration  (Salaries  and  Expenses  in- 
cident to  maintaining  seven  Division  offices)  97,308.89  4.01/ 

Accounting  and  Budget  (including  Legal  Advertising,  Mail- 
ing and  Storeroom,  issuance  of  Special  Permits,  General 
Printing,  etc.)  95,464.61  3.93/ 

Executive  Office  Administration  (Executive  Office  salaries 
and  expenses,  and  expenses  of  Commissioners)  42,395.36  1.75/ 

Hunting  Licenses  and  Tags  34,872.94  1.44/ 

Game-Kill  Tabulation  (including  expenses  incident  thereto)  30,387.59  1.25/ 

Research  (Salaries  and  Expenses  incident  to  various 
Projects  dealing  with  studies  of  game  birds,  game  animals, 
furbearers  and  predators  for  the  Commission’s  guidance 
in  developing  management  programs)  26,607.61  1.06/ 

Feed  for  Wild  Game  10,266.53  .43/ 

Issuing  Special  Deer  Permits  (Exclusive  of  Services  Ren- 
dered and  Expenses  Incurred  by  Salaried  Employes, 
estimated  at  $5,000  additional)  9,475.68  .39/ 

Training  School  (Training  of  Officers)  7,455.93  .31/ 

Bear  Damage  4,411.90  .18/ 


Totals  $2,427,912.20  $1.00 
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TABLE  No.  2 


HOW  THE  SPORTSMANS 
DOLLAR  WAS  INVESTED 


THESE  FUNCTIONAL  EXP- 
ENDITURES COVER  THE 
PERIOD  JUNE  I,  1942 
TO  MAY  31, 1944 


THE  EXPENDITURES  INDICATED 
FOR  EACH  MAJOR  ACT- 
IVITY INCLUDE  ALL 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENSES  IN 
CONNECTION 
THERE- 
WITH 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  ADMINISTRATION—  1 . 75  4 

CAME  KILL  TABULATION I.2S* 

RESEARCH I 06  $ 

BEAR  DAMAGE O H ♦ 


*—  HUNTING  LICENSES  AND  TAGS 1-4  4 i 

FEED  FOR  WILD  GAME — 0-43  ♦ 

ISSUING  SPECIAL  DEER  PERMITS-0  39  4 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 0.3  1 ♦ 


L.C-4* 
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TABLE  No.  3.  STATEMENT  OF  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURES— PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
FISCAL  YEAR  JUNE  1,  1942  TO  MAY  31,  1943-Contmued 
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TABLE  No.  4.  STATEMENT  OE  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURES— PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
FISCAL  YEAR  JUNE  1,  1943  TO  MAY  31,  1944— Continued 
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TABLE  No.  5.  ACREAGE  AND  COST  OP  GAME  PROPAGATION  FARMS 


Total 

Average 

No.  of 

Number 

Acres 

Deeds 

of  Acres 

Per  Deed 

Cost 

John  S.  Fisher 

Game  Farm 

1928-29  

2 

169.4 

84.2 

$15,500.00 

1929-30  

2 

158. 8 

79.4 

16,000.00 

C.  G.  Jordan 

Game  Farm 

1928-29  ... 

1 

168.3 

168.3 

$9,000.00 

1929-30  

2 

156.6 

78.3 

7,500.00 

Wild 

Turkey 

Farm 

1929-30  

4 

802.4 

200.58 

$5,291.75 

1930-31  

3 

318.9 

106.30 

2,490.00 

1934-35  

1 

142.1 

142.10 

2,500.00 

Loyalsoek 

Game  Farm 

1933-34  

1 

217.3 

217.30 

$15,300.00 

1938-39  

2 

180.2 

90.10 

27.000.00 

Game  Farms  Total 

- 

- 

— 

$100,581.75 
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♦These  figures  do  not  correspond  with  Departmental  Financial  Statements,  since  certain  grantor’s  settlement  checks  were  issued  within  the  Fiscal  Tear, 
although  final  settlements  were  not  made  until  the  following  year. 


TABLE  No.  7.  STATE  GAME  LANDS— ACREAGE  IN  VARIOUS  UNIT  BLOCKS  AND  COST 


■ial 

iiber 

ands 

County 

Acquired  to 
May  31,  1942 

Acquired  During  Biennium 
June  1,  1942  to 
May  31,  1944 

Total  Acquired  to 
May  31,  1944 

Acreage 

Cost 

Acreage 

Cost 

Acreage 

Cost 

2 

Bradford  

23,056.60 

$62,694.75 

110.30 

$330.90 

23,166.90 

$63,025.65 

3 

Sullivan  _ ___  __ 

35,944.40 

115,639.45 

852.00 

2,982.00 

36,796.40 

118,621.45 

4 

Cameron-Elk  

13,510.00 

36,572.88 

164.50 

493.50 

13,674.50 

37,066.38 

4 

Forest-Clarion  

8,299.90 

47,626.23 

— 

— 

8,299.90 

47,626.23 

5 

Elk  

6,301.80 

17,294.52 



— 

6,301.80 

17,294.52 

6 

Bedford-Blair-Cambria 

9,228.60 

34,613.27 

— 

— 

9,228.60 

34,613.27 

8 

Elk-Forest  ..  

9,142.70 

22,856.67 

— 

— 

9,142.70 

22,856.67 

9 

Warren  

9,830.61 

28,089.48 



— 

9,830.61 

28,089.48 

0 

McKean 

11,572.03 

27,106.30 

— 

— 

11,572.03 

27,106.30 

1 

Jefferson  . .. 

3,901.36 

10,722.78 

— 

— 

3,901.36 

10,722.78 

3 

Centre  __  __ 

11,909.70 

33,544.35 

1,795.50 

4,488.75 

13,705.20 

38,033.10 

4 

Clearfield-Elk  _ 

8,800.00 

26,400.00 

— 

— 

8,800.00 

26,400.00 

5 

Susquehanna  __ 

7,155.30 

42,883.95 

— 

— 

7,155.30 

42,883.95 

6 

Bradford  _ _ 

12,770.80 

36,454.29 

— 

— 

12,770.80 

36,454.29 

7 

Tioga  ...... 

8,766.82 

26,987.84 

978.48 

2,749.12 

9,745.30 

29,736.96 

8 

Monroe 

4,889.30 

30,003.60 



— 

4,889.30 

30,003.60 

9 

Venango  ...  ..  . 

7,932.18 

46,942.34 

— 

— 

7,932.18 

46,942.34 

0 

Carbon  _. 

4,808.60 

25,303.80 



— 

4,808.60 

25,303.80 

1 

Bedford 

1,568.00 

3,136.00 

— 

— 

1,568.00 

3,136.00 

2 

Westmoreland  

7,700.80 

40,025.30 



— 

7,700.80 

40,025.30 

3 

Chester-Berks 

1,138.40 

11,384.00 



— 

1,138.40 

11,384.00 

4 

Elk- Jefferson  

24,171.00 

85,877.15 

360.00 

888.75 

24,531.00 

86,765.90 

5 

Venango-Clarion 

3,303.80 

20,437.35 

— 

— 

3,303.80 

20,437.35 

6 

Lancaster  . . 

1,759.80 

10,192.00 



— 

1,759.80 

10,192.00 

7 

Venango  . 

2,060.00 

6,583.50 



— 

2,060.00 

6,583.50 

,8 

Bedford  . _ 

7,249.30 

19,997.11 



— 

7,249.30 

19,997.11 

9 

Bedford-Fulton 

5,131.90 

19,046.78 



— 

5,131.90 

19,046.78 

9 

Somerset 

3,168.10 

15,672.30 



— 

3,168.10 

15,672.30 

■1 

Fayette  . .. 

7,667.90 

38,181.50 

— 

— 

7,667.90 

38,181.50 

>2 

Laneaster-Berks 

1,470.10 

10,092.00 



— 

1,470.10 

10,092.00 

>3 

Fulton  ._ 

4,552.30 

15,130.05 

— 

— 

4,552.30 

15,130.05 

•4 

Jefferson-Elk 

20,712.30 

113,804.90 



— 

20,712.30 

113,804.90 

.5 

Columbia 

2,105.10 

6,367.10 

126.40 

379.20 

2,231.50 

6,746.30 

« 

Bucks  __  ..  _ 

1,625.40 

15,628.90 

31.10 

311.00 

1 ,656.50 

15,939.90 

7 

Wyoming  _.  . 

30, 739. SO 

95,773.70 

1,292.10 

4,567.35 

32,031.90 

100,341.05 

■8 

Columbia  . 

10,045.80 

30,615.00 

315.00 

338.51 

10,360.80 

30,953.51 

9 

Potter-McKean 

6,656.20 

19,468.10 



— 

6,656.20 

19.,  468. 10 

0 

Centre 

4,027.70 

10,069.25 



— 

4,027.70 

10,069.25 

1 

McKean 

8,142.20 

25,789.97 



— 

8,142.20 

25,789.97 

r2 

McKean 

520.50 

1,685.40 



— 

520.50 

1,685.40 

|:3 

Clarion  ... 

2,770.40 

16,622.40 



— 

2,770.40 

16,622.40 

(14 

Potter 

7,235.90 

21,047.85 



— 

7,235.90 

21,047.85 

5 

Sullivan 

3,783.20 

15,116.20 



— 

3,783.20 

15,116.20 

6 

Sullivan 

5,361.50 

15,149.55 



— 

5,361.50 

15,149.55 

7 

Huntingdon 

1,849.70 

4,288.95 



— 

1,849.70 

4,288.25 

>8 

Lycoming  . 

3,034.30 

13,717.70 

— 

— 

3,034.30 

13,717.70 

;9 

Crawford  . 

3,415.90 

17,400.50 



— 

3,415.90 

17,400.50 

0 

Wayne-Susquehanna 

4,033.00 

18,031.55 

1-814.90 

3,845.60 

5.847.90 

21,877.15 

1 

Huntingdon  . 

4,779.90 

11,949.25 



— 

4,779.90 

11,949.25 

2 

Clarion  . 

2,019.00 

12,114.00 



— 

2,019.00 

12,114.00 

3 

Bedford-Blair-Huntin'idor 

15,299.60 

50,369.89 



— 

15,299.60 

50,369.89 

4 

Clarion- Jefferson 

6,043.40 

37,260.40 



— 

6,043.40 

37,260.40 

5 

Lycoming 

23,850.20 

72,595.05 

292.20 

1,168.80 

24,142.40 

73,763.85 

6 

Franklin 

3,812.70 

12,251.90 



— 

3.812.70 

12,251.90 

7 

Clearfield 

3,039.00 

7,595.00 



— 

3,038.00 

7,595.00 

8 

Clearfield 

720.70 

2,702.63 



— 

720.70 

2,702.63 

i'9 

Cambria 

2.158.20 

8,089.30 



— 

2,158.20 

8.089.30 

to 

Lebanon-Berks-Schuylkill 

5.070.40 

21,715.85 

2.048.50 

0.223. 55 

7,116.90 

27,939.40 

!1 

Huntingdon 

2,302.30 

4,499.65 

1 .106.00 

3.318.00 

3,408.30 

7,817.65 

Somerset 

1,347.70 

4,171.10 



— 

1.347.70 

4,171.10 

13 

York  ... 

760.80 

6,931.60 



— 

760.80 

6,931.60 

>4 

Northumberland-Schuylkill 

7.807.70 

23,654.25 



— 

7,807.70 

23,654.25 

5 

Crawford 

921.90 

4,659.80 



— 

921.90 

4,659.80 

6 

Warren 

12,240.00 

40,182.10 



— 

12,240.00 

40.182.10 

7 

Clearfield 

1,123.80 

3,933.30 



— 

1,123.80 

3,933.30 

8 

Perry-.Tuniata 

6,431.10 

19,007.28 



— 

6.431.10 

19,007.28 

9 

Clinton 

10.571.20 

28,637.10 



— 

10.571.20 

28,637.10 

0 

Clearfield 

2,739.80 

8,018.80 

1.100.00 

3,750.00 

3.819.80 

11,768.80 

1 

Laekawanna-Luzerne 

10,512.80 

34,488.50 

— 

— 

10,512.80 

34.483.50 

,2 

Centre  

2,646.20 

10,155.25 

2,309.10 

9,236.40 

4,955.30 

19.391.65 

3 

Clearfield 

4,717.10 

18,868.40 

— 

— 

4,717.10 

18,868.40 
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TABLE  No.  7.  STATE  GAME  LANDS— ACREAGE  IN  VARIOUS  UNIT  BLOCKS  AND  COST— Continui  !: 


Serial 
Number 
of  Lands 

County 

Acquired  to 
May  31,  1942 

Acquired  During  Biennium 
June  1,  1942  to 
May  31,  1944 

Total  Acquired 
May  31,  1944:; 

J’ 

Acreage 

Cost 

Acreage 

Cost 

Acreage 

l 

Co 

94 

Clearfield  _ 

1,008.40 

$3,025.20 

1,100.00 

$3,750.00 

2,108.40 

$6,i 

95 

Butler  . 

2,233.30 

10,928.65 

— 

307.38 

2,233.30 

li,: 

96 

Venango  . 

3,434.50 

16,428.80 

— 



3,434.50 

16, < 

97 

Bedford  

5,655.50 

20,228.98 

271.10 

542.20 

5,926.60 

20,' 

98 

Clearfield  _ 

1,180.30 

4,131.05 



— 

1,180.30 

4,: 

99 

Huntingdon  . .. 

2,922.10 

8,234.50 

— 

— 

2,922.10 

8,: 

100 

Centre  _ _ 

3,775.60 

11,326.80 

— 

— 

3,775.60 

n,l 

101 

Erie-Crawford 

3,372.30 

23,862.79 

— 

— 

3,372.30 

23,1 

102 

Erie . . 

324.60 

3,058.80 

— 

— 

324.60 

3,1 

103 

Centre  _ 

1,831.90 

6,096.75 





1,831.90 

6,1 

104 

Bedford-Somerset 

3,704.10 

9,411.63 

— 



3,704.10 

9,' 

105 

Armstrong  _ . _ 

1,303.00 

3,909.00 

— 



1,303.00 

3,i 

106 

Berks-Schuylkill  __ 

1,823.60 

6,243.50 

1,880.80 

4,279.90 

3,704.40 

ioj9 

107 

Juniata-Mifflin  . . 

3,869.80 

12,342.70 

— 

— 

3,869.80 

12,:' 

108 

Cambria  

4,256.70 

12,902.91 

4,658.80 

9,317.60 

8,915.50 

22,  ij 

109 

Erie  ...  _ 

1,444.50 

12,260.95 

-2.00 



1,442.50 

12, ii 

110 

Berks-Schuylkill 

7,469.80 

28,536.33 

284.80 

443.70 

7,754.60 

28,!’ 

111 

Somerset-Fayette 

6,618.60 

15,819.10 

— 

— 

6,618.60 

15,  f 

112 

Huntingdon  ...  „ 

1,298.50 

4,922.50 

— 

— 

1,298.50 

4,! 

113 

Mifflin  _ _ _ 

534.20 

1,602.60 

— 

— 

534.20 

1,(1 

114 

Lycoming ... 

2,310.80 

7,007.50 

— 

— 

2,310.80 

7,(i 

115 

Montour-Northumberland- 

1,133.80 

3,401.40 

109.20 

382.20 

1,243.00 

3, it 

116 

Pike 

2,678.80 

17,589.75 

1,088.80 

5,444.00 

3,767.60 

23,  Ci 

117 

Washington  ..  

2,975.60 

8,926.80 

— 

— 

2,975.60 

8,SjJ 

118 

Huntingdon-Blair 

3,936.70 

15,148.81 

389.00 

1,278.60 

4,325.70 

16,41 

119 

Luzerne 

5,031.60 

16,850.00 

— 

— 

5,031.60 

16,85 

120 

Ciearfleld-Cambria  _ __  _ 

3,080.60 

8,281.30 

— 

— 

3,080.60 

8,2: 

121 

Huntingdon  

1,523.60 

4,568.17 

— 

— 

1,523.60 

4,51 

122 

Crawford  . . __  _ 

1,709.50 

6,500.34 

— 

— 

1,709.50 

6,5! 

123 

Bradford  . _ 

720.90 

3,604.50 

— 

— 

720.90 

3,6 

124 

Franklin-Eulton 

5,387.10 

16,165.70 

— 

— 

5,387.10 

16,  If 

125 

Lycoming  .. 

741.60 

2,966.40 

— 

— 

741.60 

2,94 

126 

Lycoming 

591.90 

1,183.80 

— 

— 

591.90 

1,15 

127 

Monroe  . - 

6,826.40 

43,870.40 

506.10 

3,350.00 

7,332.50 

47,21 

128 

Fulton  . _ _ _ 

1,569.10 

5,428.45 

— 

— 

1,569.10 

5,41 

129 

Carbon-Monroe  - 

2,705.30 

16,010.85 

277.30 

1,663.80 

2,982.60 

17,6! 

130 

Mercer 

945.60 

6,305.70 

— 

— 

945.60 

6,31 

131 

Huntingdon 

187.50 

1.00 

— 

— 

187.50 

( 

132 

Schuylkill  

1,246.90 

5,698.40 

— 

— 

1,246.90 

5,6  4 

133 

Lycoming 

2,008.50 

5,021.25 

— 

— 

2,008.50 

5,0 

134 

Lycoming  . ...  _ 

5,971.10 

20,785.10 

156.70 

— 

6,127.80 

20,7 

135 

Lackawanna 

2,808.20 

10,093.05 

— 

— 

2,808.20 

10,0! 

136 

Lancaster 

91.00 

910.00 

— 

— 

91.00 

9' 

137 

Armstrong  ... 

1,113.80 

5,569.00 

— 

— 

1,113.80 

5,51 

138 

Fayette  ..  . 

2,418.00 

5,866.70 

— 

— 

2,418.00 

5,8' 

139 

Bucks  .. 

159.30 

1,593.00 

5.00 

— 

164.30 

1,51 

140 

Susquehanna 

473.60 

2,029.40 

— 

— 

473.00 

2,°,!j 

141 

Carbon 

1,136.10 

6,742.60 

868.90 

4,344.50 

2,005.00 

11,01 

142 

Bradford 

368.60 

1,428.95 

— 

— 

368.60 

1,4; 

143 

Warren 

6,485.00 

30,448.70 

— 

— 

6,485.00 

30,4 

144 

Crawford  . 

282.60 

1,438.32 

43.00 

258.00 

325.60 

1,6 

145 

Lebanon 

2,943.90 

43,408.50 

26.10 

130.50 

2,970.00 

43,5 

146 

Crawford  __  _ _ 

495.80 

3,966.40 

— 

— 

495.80 

3,9 

147 

Blair 

3,817.30 

9,963.36 

580.90 

1,452.25 

4,398.20 

11,4 

148 

Lawrence-Beaver 

369.00 

3,690.00 

— 

— 

369.00 

3,6 

149 

Luzerne 

1,126.60 

4,237.20 

— 

— 

1,126.60 

4,2 

150 

Lawrence  _ 

504.60 

7,569.00 

— 

— 

504.60 

7,5 

151 

Lawrence  

660.00 

9,407.30 

58.60 

879.00 

718.60 

10,2 

152 

Crawford  . . . 

418.80 

2,512.80 

— 

— 

418.80 

2,5’ 

153 

Indiana  . 

783.10 

1,566.20 

— 

— 

783.10 

1,5' 

154 

Erie  . ..  ... 

1,165.50 

8,997.20 

— 

— 

1,165.50 

8,9' 

155 

Erie  . 

224.00 

1,792.00 

— 

— 

224.00 

1,7! 

156 

Lancaster 

1,986.40 

4,966.00 

— 

— 

1,986.40 

4,9 

157 

Bucks  _ ....  ... 

951.80 

7,836.53 

546.30 

5,019.72 

1,498.10 

12,8 

158 

Cambria  . . 

1,611.40 

1,507.44 

— 

— 

1,611.40 

1,8 

159 

Wayne 

7.336.50 

57,675.23 

— 

— 

7,336.50 

57,6" 

160 

Schuylkill  .. 

245.20 

3,678.00 

— 

— 

245.20 

3,6' 

161 

Erie  

234.60 

1,876.80 

— 

— 

234.60 

1,8' 

162 

Erie  . _ . . 

206.20 

1,649.60 

— 

— 

206.20 

lfi 

163 

Erie  ______  . ..  . 

183.10 

1,464.80 

— 

— 

183.10 

1,41 

164 

Butler  . .. 

346.20 

2,077.20 

53.10 

265.50 

399.30 

2,31 
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|3LE  No.  7.  STATE  GAME  LANDS— ACREAGE  IN  VARIOUS  UNIT  BLOCKS  AND  COST— Continued 


County 

Acquired  to 
May  31,  1942 

Acquired  During  Biennium 
June  1,  1942  to 
May  31,  1944 

Total  Acquired  to 
May  31,  1944 

Acreage 

Cost 

Acreage 

Cost 

Acreage 

Cost 

Northumberland  

1,104.80 

$3,314.40 

1,104.80 

$3,314.40 

Blair  _ 

1,771.50 

4,605.90 

2,519.30 

$7,557.90 

4,290.80 

12,163.80 

Erie  _ 

460.40 

3,683.20 

— 

— 

460.40 

3,683.20 

Northampton  ...  . 

1,401.10 

4,484.20 

— 

— 

1,401.10 

4,484.20 

Cumberland  _ 

702.00 

11,079.20 

— 

— 

702.00 

11,079.20 

Perry-Cumberland 

839.30 

4,196.50 

— 

— 

839.30 

4,196.50 

Juniata-Perry  __  . 

941.80 

3,401.30 

— 

— 

941.80 

3,401.30 

Wayne 

722.30 

2,500.00 

— 

— 

722.30 

2,500.00 

Beaver  ___  

1,063.10 

14,633.80 

— 

— 

1,063.10 

14,633.80 

Indiana  

3,052.70 

9,158.10 

— 

— 

3,052.70 

9,153.10 

Susquehanna 

736.20 

2,944.80 

— 

— 

736.20 

2,944.80 

Centre  

703.90 

3,449.70 

5,103.00 

14,486.10 

5,811.90 

17,935.80 

Allegheny 

65.80 

— 

— 

— 

65.80 

— 

Lawrence  .. 

163.80 

2,457.00 

— 

— 

163.80 

2,457.00 

Greene  _ _____ 

1,067.60 

12,811.20 

— 

— 

1,067.60 

12,811.20 

Pike  _ ___ 

1,405.80 

5,623.20 

— 

— 

1,405.80 

5,623.20 

York  ___  __  _ 

563.30 

6,850.00 

— 

— 

563.30 

6,850.00 

Berks  __  __  __ 

217.90 

3,922.20 

— 

— 

217.90 

3,922.20 

Pike 

2,778.40 

16,470.00 

— 

— 

2,778.40 

16,470.00 

Cambria  _ __  __  __  _ __ 

2,178.80 

5,447.00 

— 

— 

2,178.80 

5,447.00 

Indiana 

574.40 

2,872.00 

— 

— 

574.40 

2,872.00 

Monroe  __  _ 

967.20 

4,352.40 

— 

— 

967.20 

4,352.40 

Luzerne  . ___  __  __ 

4,238.90 

11,009.30 

2,583.40 

12,454.55 

6,822.30 

23,463.85 

Snyder  _ _ _ _ 

982.70 

9,358.40 

— 

— 

982.70 

9,358.40 

Beaver  _ 

321.70 

3,217.00 

— 

— 

321.70 

3,217.00 

Erie  

326.80 

2,614.40 

— 

— 

326.80 

2,614.40 

Erie  

472.90 

3,783.20 

— 

— 

472.90 

3,783.20 

Erie  

321.50 

2,572.00 

— 

— 

321.50 

2.572.00 

Union  _ ___  _ _ 

295.70 

3,154.60 

— 

— 

295.70 

3,154.60 

Snvder  _____ 

544.70 

4,763.75 

77.50 

465.00 

622.20 

5,228.75 

Jefferson 

1,035.00 

3,622.50 

— 

— 

1,035.00 

3,622.50 

Bucks  _ _ 

258.70 

3,534.50 

— 

— 

258.70 

3,534.50 

Warren  

— 

— 

806.90 

3,722.40 

806.90 

3,722.40 

Blair-Cambria 

— 

— 

2,467.60 

7,402.80 

2,467.60 

7,402.80 

Crawford  

— 

— 

703.80 

3,519.00 

703.80 

3,519.00 

Crawford 

— 

— 

154.10 

770.50 

154.10 

770.50 

Union 

— 

— 

269.40 

2,896.80 

269.40 

2,896.80 

Crawford  

— 

— 

506.70 

2,918.90 

506.70 

2,918.90 

Allegheny  _ _ 

— 

— 

1,245.80 

18,540.04 

1,245.80 

18,540.04 

Potter  __  ___  _ _ 

— 

— 

4,305.80 

10,764.50 

4,305.80 

10,764.50 

Lehigh  

— 

— 

549.30 

13,732.50 

549.30 

13,732.50 

Luzerne 

797.30 

2,790.55 

797.30 

2,790.55 

Totals  _ _ 

700,306.40 

$2,704,354.45 

49,691.48 

$190,201.82 

749,997.88 

$2,894,556.27 
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TABLE  No.  8.  STATE  GAME  LANDS— ACREAGE  WITHIN  RESPECTIVE  COUNTIES 


Counties 

Acreage 

Number  of 
Townships 
Involved 

Acquired 

to 

May  31 , 1942 

Acquired 
During 
Biennium 
June  1,  1942 
to 

May  31,  1944 

Total 

May  31,  1944 

Allegheny 

65.80 

1,245.80 

1,311.60 

3 

Armstrong  _ - - . 

2,416.80 



2,416.80 

3 

Beaver  

1,421.80 



1,421.80 

5 

Bedford  

36,391.45 

271.10 

36,662.55 

15 

Berks  ___  

7,400.80 

1,656.00 

9,056.80 

12 

Blair  _ . _ 

12.564.44 

5,672.40 

18,236.84 

8 

Bradford  __ - - 

36,534.40 

40.30 

36,574.70 

11 

Bucks  _ 

2,995.20 

582.40 

3,577.60 

7 

Butler  - 

2,579.50 

53.10 

2,632.60 

4 

Cambria _ 

13,709.81 

4,665.80 

18,375.61 

9 

( 'ameron  _ 

12,598.20 

164.50 

12,762.70 

1 

i arbon ___  

8,189.20 

868.90 

9,058.10 

2 

Centre - . - - --  __  

24,895.00 

9,212.60 

34,107.60 

11 

Chester  __  

921.60 

— 

921.60 

1 

Clarion  ______  __  

12,141.90 

— 

12,141.90 

8 

Clearfield  __  _ 

22,330.20 

2,200.00 

24,530.20 

12 

Clinton  

10,571.20 

— 

10,571.20 

2 

Columbia  _ 

12,150.90 

441.40 

12,592.30 

8 

Crawford  ___  

8,692,20 

1,407.60 

10,099.80 

10 

Cumberland  _ 

837.00 

— 

837.00 

3 

Elk  

46,670.70 

360.00 

47,030.70 

7 

Erie 

7,288.70 

-2.00 

7,286.70 

10 

Fayette  _ _ 

10,225.90 

— 

10,225.90 

4 

Forest  ._  _ 

7,056.90 

— 

7,056.90 

2 

Franklin  __  

6,966.90 

— 

6,966.90 

5 

Fulton _ 

13,687.30 

1,106.00 

14,793.30 

8 

Greene  ___  __  ___  

1,067.60 

— 

1,067.60 

1 

Huntingdon  

17,431.80 

277.40 

17,709.20 

17 

Indiana  __  — 

4,510.20 

— 

4,510.20 

4 

Jefferson  __  _ 

23,871.46 

— 

23,871.46 

8 

■Juniata  _ _ 

5,565.10 



5,565.10 

5 

Lackawanna  _ 

4,307.90 

— 

4,307.90 

3 

Lancaster  _ __  ___  __  - 

4,983.20 

— 

4,983.20 

5 

Lawrence  _ 

1,640.40 

58.60 

1,699.00 

5 

Lebanon  _________  _ _. 

5,614.90 

26.10 

5,641.00 

4 

Lehigh  _ _ _ . 

— 

549.30 

549.30 

1 

Luzerne  _ 

24,487.40 

3,380.70 

27,868.10 

9 

Lycoming  __ 

36,493.40 

292.20 

36,785.60 

10 

McKean  _ _ _ 

20,633.93 

— 

20,633.93 

3 

Mercer  

965.60 

— 

965.60 

2 

Mifflin  

2,324.20 

— 

2,324.20 

4 

Monroe  __  _ 

13,143.70 

7S3.40 

13,927.10 

6 

Montour  __  _ 

227.50 



227.50 

1 

Northampton  __  __  _ 

1,401.10 



1,401.10 

2 

Northumberland  _ _ 

9,276.30 

109.20 

9 , 385 . 50 

H 

Perry  __  _ ___  _ _ _ _ ___ 

4,591.90 

— 

4,591.90 

4 

Pike  _ _ _ . 

6,863.00 

1,088.80 

7,951.80 

5 

Potter 

13,492.90 

4,305.80 

17,79S.70 

7 

Schuylkill __  __ 

7,085.40 

2,556.10 

9,641.50 

8 

Snyder  ______  __  _ 

1,527.40 

77.50 

1,604.90 

3 

Somerset  _ _ ___  

12,012.60 

— 

12,012.60 

7 

Sullivan  _ _ 

44.395.70 

1,078.70 

45,474.40 

7 

Susauebanna  __  _ _ 

9,045.00 

1,814.90 

10,859.90 

7 

Tioga  ___  _ __  

8,766.82 

978.48 

9,745.30 

5 

f nion  _ __ 

295.70 

269.40 

565.10 

2 

Venango  _ _ 

16.042.18 

— 

16,042.18 

11 

Warren 

28.555.61 

806.90 

29,362.51 

7 

Washington  

2,975.60 



2,975.60 

2 

Wayne 

10,689.60 



10,689.60 

4 

Westmoreland  __  _ 

7,700.80 



7,700.80 

2 

Wyoming 

25,692.60 

1,292.10 

26,984.70  I 

3 

York  

1,324.10 

1,324.10 

2 

Totals— 62  counties 

700,308.40 

49,691.48 

749,997.88 

358 
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TABLE  No.  9.  ACREAGES  OF  LANDS  PURCHASED  AND  UNDER  NOMINAL  CONTROL  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 

COMMISSION  BY  SUPERVISORY  DIVISIONS  AND  COUNTIES 


Total 

Acreage 

Owned 

and 

Leased 

25.976.7 

10.654.8 

8.307.2 

7.735.2 
205.0 

14.012.9 

9.169.8 

2.213.3 
16,926.5 

8.873.9 

12.048.9 

116,124.2 

L.O  © © P- 

CO  ©!©P'*©-*-p©©-«^ 
C-l  c N p ‘C  c.  ri  H c 
r-CCLnCO.ClIN'tH 

© p-  <— • p-  CC  © 1 — i Cl  p. 
1— • CO  I— < r-H  pH  1—1  (M 

CO 

Cl 

CO 

© 

© 

CO 

36,574.7 

15,680.3 

40,878.1 

1,351.5 

Game 

Propagation 

Areas 

O IO  H O lO  W ©O  d 

© Cl  © © © CO  CO  CO 

t-  h h i>(N  ci  p-  p-  © 

II  l~ 

00 

© 

LO 

© 

1C  H O C r-“  07  © © © 
© Cl  CO  © CO  © © © Cl 
© If!  CO  H IN  © CO  Cl  H 

T-  Cl  I-H 

© 

© 

Cl 

CO 

p 

422.5 

107.5 
777 

State 

Game 

Propa. 

Farms 

<M 

CO 

CO 

CO 

II  1 1 1 1 II  III 

Cl 

00 

Cl 

CO 

1 1 1 1 II  1 1 1 

1 

397.5 

Special 

Preserves 

s 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

160 

1 II  1 1 II  1 1 

1 

800  (D) 

Auxiliary  Refuge 
Projects— Total 
Acreage  Leased 

Farm- 

Game 

11,125.9 

6.952.2 

7.284.6 

5.790.2 

8.794.7 

3.528.8 
1,664.0 

15,698.3 

6.742.8 

9.092.8 

76,674.3 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 

1 1 1 1 

General 

Class. 

© 

© 

lO 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

5,004 

400 

1,381 

3,000 

440 

5,221 

1,468 

347 

Primary 
Refuges 
on  State 
Forests, 
Etc. 

lO 

•T* 

Cl 

III  II  1 1 II  1 1 

1,245 

1,532 

670 

2,202 

3,985 

State 

Game 

Lands 

9,056.8 

3,577.6 

921.6 

4,983.2 

5.641.0 
549.3 

1.401.1 

1.324.1 

27,454.7 

9',  058.1 
4,307.9 

27.868.1 

13.927.1 
7,951.8 
9,641.5 

10,859.9 

10.689.6 

26.984.7 

121,288.7 

P*  CO  © © 

T Cl  HO  P- 
P-  © CO  d 
© in  p—  c-  i 

© Cl  © 

CO  H CO 

County 

Berks  

Bucks  __  ..  __ 

Chester  __ 

Dauphin  

Delaware  . ... 

Lancaster 

Lebanon  _ 

Lehigh  ..  _ 

Montgomery 

Northampton 

Philadelphia  ...  ...  ... 

York  ..  . _ 

Division  Totals 

Carbon  

Lackawanna  ...  

Luzerne  ...  

Monroe  

Pike  ...  ._  

Schuylkill  ...  . 

Susquehanna  . _ _ _ 

Wayne  

Wyoming  . 

Division  Totals  

Bradford  ._  ..  ..  .. 

Columbia  ...  . ... 

Lycoming  ..  

Montour  

Field 

Super. 

Div. 

< 

« 

O 
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TABLE  No.  9.  ACREAGES  OF  LANDS  PURCHASED  AND  UNDER  NOMINAL  CONTROL  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
COMMISSION  BY  SUPERVISORY  DIVISIONS  AND  COUNTIES— Continued 


Total 

Acreage 

Owned 

and 

Leased 

10.200.5 

2,848.9 

47,288.4 

14,218.3 

5,669.1 

174,709.8 

6.786.0 

40.531.6 
19,874.8 

5,588.6 

9.213.9 
15,151.3 

29.362.6 

5.738.1 

5.815.2 

6.811.9 

144,874.0 

18,283.7 

46.639.6 

26.669.2 

18.315.2 

48.130.7 
27,200.5 
22,552.9 

22.880.7 

230,672.5 

Game 

Propagation 

Areas 

O CO 
CO  CO 

rH  CO 

1 1 1 

CO 

CO 

00 

110 

200 

175 

80 

565 

6,818 

106 

800 

2,229 

9,953 

0)  <1 
a E 

-M  « 

OJ  c 

Propa. 

Farms 

II  1 1 1 

397.5 

CO 

CO 

1 1 II  II  1 II 

1,263.4 

1 1 1 1 II  1 1 

1 

Special 

Preserves 

1,000  (A) 

1,800 

1 1 1 II  1 II  1 1 

1 

1 1 1 1 II  1 1 

1 

Auxiliary  Refuge 
Projects— Total 
Acreage  Leased 

Farm- 

Game 

1 1 1 1 1 

1 

6,219 

2,887.6 

9,106.6 

1 II  1 II  1 1 

1 

General 

Class. 

to  o 

in  o 

CO  CO 

1 1 1 

2,770 

1,671 

1,638 

2,173 

5,482 

3,000 

5,182 

561 

4,600 

300 

1,100 

1,919 

825 

17,487 

Primary 
Refuges 
on  State 
Forests, 
Etc. 

oo  CO 

I'Ht'O 

00  00  00 

■Tji 

1 

14,954 

t*-  CO  ^ (N  Of)  J>  CO  H O 

tnoi  co  f-  io  h i'  Oi 

OO  O CO  (M  H ^ H 
r-4  Hd  00  CON 

1 

20,770 

2,521 

632 

1,578 

3,038 

4,257 

11,926 

State 

Game 

Lands 

9.385.5 

1,604.9 

45,474.4 

9,745.3 

565.1 

152,955.3 

36,662.6 

18,236.8 

837.0 

6.966.9 
14,793.3 
17,709.2 

5.565.1 

2.324.2 

4.591.9 

107,687.0 

12,762.7 

34.107.6 

24.530.2 

10.571.2 

47.030.7 
23,871.5 
20,633.9 

17.798.7 

191,306.5 

County 

N ortbumberland 

Snyder  ...  

Sullivan 

Tioga  _ 

Union  _ 

Division  Totals 

Adams  ..  

Bedford  

Blair  . __ 

Cumberland  ... 
Franklin  . 
Fulton 

Huntingdon  . 

Juniata  ... 

Mifflin 
Perry  . 

Division  Totals 

Cameron  

Centre  

Clearfield  _ 
Clinton  . 

Elk 

Jefferson  .... 
McKean 
Potter  

Division  Totals 

Field 

Super. 

> 

5 

P 
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TABLE  No.  9.  ACREAGES  OF  LANDS  PURCHASED  AND  UNDER  NOMINAL  CONTROL  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
COMMISSION  BY  SUPERVISORY  DIVISIONS  AND  COUNTIES— Concluded 


Total 

Acreage 

Owned 

and 

Leased 

6,201.6 

12,826.9 

19,552.3 

15.114.2 

9.057.9 

5.005.9 
3,101.6 

17.052.2 
29,362.5 

117,275.1 

4.219.3 

14.766.0 

4.286.3 
22,660.6 
16,770.8 

5.532.6 
13,716.7 
14,217.6 

9.594.7 

14.964.1 

120,728.7 

1,040,417.0 

Game 

Propagation 

Areas 

CO  ■**<  I"- 

ION  CO  H CO 

HINM  '•H  rH 

1 III 

1,265 

g SB  35 

<M  (N 

II  II  II  1 

551 

8 

co 

CO 

C-l 

State 

Game 

Propa. 

Farms 

324.9 

324.9 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 

CO 

CM 

Special 

Preserves 

145  (D) 
985  (A) 
985  (D)** 

2,115 

6 

MINIMS! 

10 

578 

* 

CO 

to 

0 

Tfl 

Auxiliary  Refuge 
Projects— Total 
Acreage  Leased 

Farm- 

Game 

3.569.0 

5.414.5 

6.268.5 

1.720.0 

1.999.0 

18,971.0 

2,706.7 

12,349.2 

2.864.5 

6,544.9 

4.465.0 

8.411.5 

5.957.1 
5,523.3 

48,822.2 

153,574.1  1 

General 

Class. 

528 

240 

848 

1,010 

2,626 

4,019 

795 

1,320 

6,134 

44,814 

Primary 
Refuges 
on  State 
Forests, 
Etc. 

3,670 

1,016 

8 

«o 

IO  O 

88 

1 1 II  1 1 I 1 

2,625 

58,408 

State 

Game 

Lands 

OClOONClOCOIMlO 

Ol  H Cl  CO  CO  05  10  OJ  <N 
COM'CJOOIOOICOM'CO 
tOHOMCCOOlOCO 

<M  01  0 t~-  *>■  1— t CO  Ol 

rH  i-H  t-H  CM 

87,287.2 

COOOOOCOOlCDC'lCDCOCO 

H C H 10  10  N 0 M w O 
HHfMMNOHHNO 
CO  't'H  CO  (M  O 1C  O Cl 

H IN  rt  CIJ  O H Hi  Ol  CH' 

62,018.5 

749,997.9 

County 

Butler 

Clarion  ... 

Crawford  - 

Erie  _ . . __  __ 

Forest  ...  ... 

Lawrence  ...  ...  ..  . 

Mercer  ... 

Venango  __  

Warren 

Division  Totals 

Allegheny  .. 

Armstrong  

Beaver  ...  _ ... 

Cambria  

Fayette  _ ...  ...  _ 

Greene  __  . ... 

Indiana  ...  ...  . .. 

Somerset  ..  ..  _. 

Washington 

Westmoreland  _ . 

Division  Totals  

Grand  Totals  

Field 

Super. 

Div. 

O 

*C 

a 

C3 

CO 

ji 
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Deduction  to  prevent  duplication  of  Special  Preserves  on  State  Game  Lands  2,130.0* 


Farm  youngsters  learn  early  both  how  to  catch  and  properly  pelt  fur-bearing  animals, 
many  of  which  are  rich  in  fats  so  vital  to  the  war  effort. 


» 


. 


This  Wildlife  Book 


WITH  A TWO-YEAR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  “PENNSYLVANIA 
CAME  NEWS”  YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  THIS  BOOKLET  CONTAINING 
COMPLETE  DESCRIPTIONS  AND  20  COLOR  PLATES,  OF  ALL  THE 
li  CAME  BIRDS  AND  MAMMALS  AND  FUR-BEARING  MAMMALS 
COMMON  TO  PENNSYLVANIA.  AS  WELL  AS  24  ISSUES  OF  THE 
MACAZINE.  SEND  YOUR  APPLICATION  NOW! 

★ ★ SUBSCRIPTION  RATES  ★ ★ 

50c  per  year  to  residents  of  Pennsylvania,  regardless  of  address; 
$1 .00  per  year  to  all  others.  SEND  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  TO 
“PENNSYLVANIA  CAME  NEWS.”  DO  NOT  SEND  CASH! 

i PENNSYLVANIA  CAME  COMMISSION 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 


